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DREAMS. 


Oh! there is a dream of early youth, 
And it never comes again : 

Tis a vision of light, of life, and truth, 
That flits across the brain ; 

And love is the theme of that early dream, 
So wild, so warm—so new, 

That in all our after years, | deem, 
That early dream we rue. 


Oh! there is a dream of maturer years, 
More turbulent by far ; 

*Tis a vision of blood and of woman's tears, 
For the theme of that dream is war! 

And we toil in the field of danger and death, 
And shout in the battle array, 

Till we find that Fame is a bodyless breath 
That vanisheth away. 

Oh! there is a dream of hoary age 
’Tis a vision of gold in store— 

Of sums noted down on the figured page, 
To be counted o’er and o'er ; 

And we fondly trust in our glittering dust, 
As a refuge from grief and pain, 

Till our limbs are laid on that last, dark bed, 
Where the wealth of the world is vain. 


And is it thus from man’s birth to his grave, 
In the path which all are treading? 

Is there naught in that long career to save 
From remorse and self-upbraiding ? 

O yes, there's a dream sc pure, so bright, 
That the being to whom it is given 

Hath bathed in a sea of living light— 
And the theme of that dream is Heaven. 


THE QUAKERESS BRIDE. 


BY MRS. E. C. 





STEDMAN. 

O! not in the halls of noble and proud, 

Where fashion assembles her glittering crowd ; 

Where all is in beacty and splendour array’d, 

Were the nuptials perform'd of the meek Quaker maid. 


Nor yet in the temple those rites which she took, 

By the altar the mitre crown'd bishop and book : 
Where oft in her jewels doth stand the fair bride, 

To whisper those vows which through life shall abide. 


The building was humble, yet sacred to Him 
Before whom the pomp of religion is dim ; 
Whose presence Is not to the temple confined, 
But dwells with the contrite and lowly of mind. 


*T was there, all unveil’d, save by modesty, stood 
The Quakeress bride, in her pure satin hood ; 
Her charms unadorn’d by the garland or gem, 
Yet fair as the lily just pluck’d from its stem. 


A tear glisten’d bright in her dark shaded eye, 

And her bosom had utter'’d a tremulous sigh, 

As the hand she had pledged was confidingly given, 
And the low murmur'd accents recorded in heaven. 


I’ve been at the bridal where wealth spreads the board, 
Where the sparkling red wine in rich goblets was poured ; 
Where the priést in his surplice from ritual read, 

And the solemn response was iunpressively said. 


I've seen the fond sire, in his thin locks of gray, 
Give the pride of his heart to the bridegroom away ; 
While he brush’d the big tear from his deep furrow'd cheek, 


And bow'd the assent which his lips might not speak. 


But in all the array of the costlier scene, 
Nought seem’d to my eye so sincere in its mien, 
No language so fully the heart to resign, 
As the Quakeress bride’s—* Until death I am thine.” 
a 
FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
From the last Edinburgh Review. —{ Continued. ] 

The battle of Molwitz was the signal for a general explosion throughout Eu- 
rope. Bavaria *took up arms France, not yet declaring herself a principal in 
the war, took part in it as an ally of Bavaria. The two great statesmen to 
whom mankind had owed many years of tranquillity, disappeared about this 


time from the scene ; but not till they had both been guilty of the weakness of 


sacrificing their sense of justice and their love of peace in the vain hope of pre’ 
serving their power. Fleury, sinking under age and infirmity, was borne dewn 
by the impetuosity of Belle-Isle 
grateful country to his woods and paintings at Houghton ; and his power de- 
volved on the daringand eccentric Carteret. As were the ministers, so were 
the nations. Thirty years during which Europe had, with few interruptions, 
enjoyed repose, had prepared the public mind for great military efforts. A new 
generation had grown up, which could not remember the siege of Turin or the 
slaughter of Malplaquet ; which knew war by nothing but its trophies; and 
which, while it looked with pride on the tapestries at Blenheim, or the statue 
in the “ Place of Victories,” little thought by what privations, by what 
waste of private fortunes, by how many bitter tears, conquests must be pur- 
chased, 

For a time fortune seemed adverse to the Queen of Hungary. Frederic in- 
vaded Moravia. The French aad Bavariaus penetrated into Bohemia,and were 
there joined by the Saxons The Elector of Bavaria was 
raised by the suffrage s of his colleagues to the Imperial throne—a throne which 


Walpole retired from the service of his un- 
} 


Prague was taken 


| those of her boy. At the first sitting of the Diet she appeared clad in deep 

mourning for her father, and in pathetic and dignified words implored her peo- 

ple to support her just cause. Magnates and deputies sprang up, half drew 
| their sabres, and with eager voices vowed to stand by her with their lives and 
fortunes. Till then, her firmness had never once forsaken her before the public 
eye ; but at that shout she sank down upon her throne, and wept aloud. Still 
more touching was the sight when, a few days later, she came again before the 
Estates of her realm, and held up before them the little Archduke in her arms. 
Then it was that the enthusiasm of Hungary broke forth into that war-cry 
| which soon resounded throughout Europe, ‘“ Let us die for our King, Maria 
Theresa !” ; 

In the inean time Frederic was meditating a change of policy. He had no 
wish to raise France to supreme power on the Continent, at the expense of the 
house of Hapsburg. His first object was, to rob the Queen of Hungary. His 
second was, that, if possible, nobody should rob her but himself. He had en- 
tered into engagements with the powers leagued against Austria ; but these en- 
gagements were in his estimation of no more force than the guarantee former- 
ly given tothe ‘ Pragmatic Sanction.” His game now was to secure his 
share of the plunder by betraying his accomplices, Maria Theresa was little 
inclined to listen to any such compromise ; but the English government repre- 
sented to her so strongly the necessity of buying off so formidable an enemy as 
Frederic, that she agreed to negotiate. The negotiation would not, however, 
have ended in a treaty, had not the arms of Frederic been crowned with a se- 
cond victory. Prince Charles of Loraine, brother-in-law to Maria Theresa, a 
bold and active, though unfortunate general, gave battle to the Prussians at 
Chotusitz, and was defeated. The king was still only a learner of the milita- 
ry art. He acknowledged, at a later period, that his success on this occasion 
was to be attributed, not at all to his own generalship, but solely to the valour 
and steadiness of his troops. He completely effaced, however, by his courage 
and energy, the stain which Molwitz had left on his reputation. 

A peace, concluded under the English mediation, was the fruit of this battle. 
Maria Theresa ceded Silesia : Frederic abandoned his allies : Saxony followed | 
his example ; and the Queen was left at liberty to turn her whole force against 
France and Bavaria. She was every where triumphant. The French were 


felieu or a Mazarin, but for a Colbert, a Louvois, ora Torcy. 





compelled to evacuate Bohemia, and with difficulty effected their escape. The 
whole line of their retreat might be tracked by the corpses of thousands who 
had died of cold, fatigue and hunger. Many of.those who reached their coun- 
try carried with them the seeds of death. Bavaria was overrun by bands of fe- 
rocious warriors from that bloody ‘ debatable land,”’ which lies on the frontier 
between Christendom and Islam. The terrible names of the Pandoor, the 
Croat, and the Hussar, then first became familiar to western Europe. The un- 
fortunate Charles of Bavaria, vanquished by Austria, betrayed by Prussia, 
driven from his hereditary states, and neglected by his allies, was hurried by 
shame and remorse to an untimely end. An English army appeared in the 
heart of Germany, and defeated the French at Dettingen. The Austrian 
captains already began to talk of completing the work of Marlborough and 
| Eugene, and of compelling France to relinquish Alsace and the Three Bish- 
oprics ° 

The Court of Versailles, in this peril, looked to Frederic for help. He had 
| been guilty of two great treasons, perhaps he might be indaced to commit a 
| third. The Duchess of Chateauroux then held the chief influence over the 
| feeble Louis. She determined to send an agent to Berlin, and Voltaire was se- 
lected fur the mission. He eagerly undertook the task ; for, while his literary 
fame filled all Europe, he was troubled with a childish craving for political dis- 
tinction. He was vain, and not without reason, of his address, and of his insi- 
nuating eloquence ; and he flattered himself that he possessed boundless influ- 
ence over the King of Prussia The truth was, that he knew, as yet, only one 
corner of Frederic’s character. He was well acquainted with all the petty va- 
| nities and affections of the poetaster ; but was not aware that these foibles 
were united with all the talents and. vices which lead to success in active life ; 
| and that the unlucky versifier who bored him with reams of middling Alexan- 
i drines, was the most vigilant, suSpicious, and severe of politicians. 
| Voltaire was received with every mark of respect and friendship, was lodged 
| in the palace, and had a seat daily at the royal table. The negotiation was of 
an extraordinary description. Nothing can be conceived more whimsical than 
the conferences which took place. between the first literary man and tbe first 
practical man ofthe age, whom a strange weakness had induced to exchange 
their parts. The great poet would talk of nothing but treaties and guarantees, 
and the great king of nothing but metaphors and rhymes. ©n one occasion 
Voltaire put into his Majesty’s hands a‘paper on the state of Europe, and re- 
ceived it back with verses scrawled on the margin. In secret they both laughed 
at each other. Voltaire did not spare the king's poems ; and the king has left 
on record his opinion of Voltaire’s diplomacy. ‘ He had no credentials,” says 
Frederic, ‘and the whole mission was a joke, a mere farce.” 





Austrian arms effected. If it should be in the power of Maria Theresa and 
George the Second to dictate terms of peace to France, what chance was there 
| that Prussia would long retain Silesia? Frederic’s conscience told him that he 
| had acted pertidiously and inhumanly towards the Queen of Hungary. That 
| her resentment was strong she had given ample proof ; and of her respect for 
treaties he judged by his own. 
ty to look at, but too brittle to bear the slightest pressure. He thought it his 
safest course to ally himself closely to France, and again to attack the Empress 
Queen. Accordingly, in the autumn of 1744, without notice, without any de- 
cent pretext, he recommenced hostilities, marched through the el. ctorate of 
Saxony without troubling himself about the permission of the Elector, invaded 
Bohemia, took Prague, and even menaced Vienna 
It was now that, for the first time, he experienced the inconstancy of fortune 
An Austrian army under Charles of Loraine threatened his communication with 
Silesia. Saxony was all inarms behind him. He found it necessary to save 
himself by aretreat. He afterwards owned that his failure was the natural 
effect of his own blunders. No general, he said, had ever committed greater 
faults. It must be added, that to the reverses of this campaign he always as 
It was in the midst of difficulty and dis- 
grace that he caught the first clear glimpse of the principles of the military 
art 
The memorable year 1745 followed. The war raged by sea and land, in 
Italy, in Germany, and in Flanders ; and even England, after many years of 
profound internal quiet, saw, for the last time, hostile armies set in battle-array 
against each other [his year is memorable in the life of Frederic, as the 
be said to have terminated 





cribed his subsequent successes 


date at which his noviciate in the art of war ma 
Ihere have been great captains whose precociou 


the practice of centuries had almost entitled the House of Austria to regard as | resembl dintuition. Condé, Clive, and Napoleon are examples But Frede 
a hereditary possessio! ric was not one of these brilliant portents His proficiency in tm litary science 
Yet was the spirit of tl haughty daughter of the Casars unbroken. Hun- | was simply the proficiency which a man of vi sus faculties makes in any 
gary was still hers by an unquestionable title ; and although her ancestors id , scrence to which he applies his mind with earnes ss and lustry It was at 
found Hungary the most mutinous of all their kingdoms, she resolved to trust Hohenfriedberg that he first proved how much ad ed by his errors 
herself to the fidelity of a people, rude indeed, turbulent, and impatient of op | by their consequences. His victory on th ry was chiefly due to 
pression, but brave, gene rous, and simple-hearted In the midst of distress 5%!!! lispositions, and convinced Europ that tie pr who, afew y¢ 
and peril she had given birth to a son, afterwards the Emperor Joseph the S vefore, had stood aghast in the rout of Molwitz id att ed in the mil 
cond. Scarcely had she risen from her couch, when she , stened to Prest r rt a mastery ¢€ jualled by none ol his contempor or equalled by Saxe 
There, in the sight an innumerabl iltitude, she was crowned with the cr | . ry of Hohenfriedberg was sneedily fo ved by that of Sorr 
and rebed with the robe of St. St ‘ No spectat ld restrain his t | ( ean time, the arms of France en Vv rious in the | 
when the beautif your nothe weak frou r, rode, a { s lrederic ino er reast \ i Ther 
fashion of her fathers. up the M f D net veathed the ancient | e law to Europe, and he t fourth 
of state, shox t dst ' and , nel nd. with a s Lhe cour of V i m ‘ \ 
her pale face, challenge i the four corners the worl to dispr e her righ il } e€arnes expostuiatior ithe Danauwr ] vas scii I 
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| letters on which the King had that morning signified his will. 
But what the influence of Voltaire could not effect, the rapid progress of the | 


Guarantees, he said, were mere filigree, pret- | 


| ther’s ‘ 


|ard, and chamberlain. 





sed 
lin; but in vain. In the autumn of 1745, Frederic made peace with England, 
and, before the close of the year, with Austria also. The pretensions of 
Charles of Bavaria could present no obstacle to an accommodation. That 
unhappy prince was no more ; and Francis of Loraine, the husband of Maria 
Theresa, was raised with the general assent of the Germanic body, to the Im- 
perial throne. 

Prussia was again at peace ; but the European war lasted till, in the year 
1748, it was terminated by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Of all the powers 
that had taken part in it, the only gainer was Frederic. Not only had he add- 
ed to his patrimony the fine province of Silesia: he had, by his unprincipled 
dexterity, succeeded so well in alternately depressing the scale of Austria and 
that of France, that he was generally regarded as holding the balance of Eu- 
rope—a high dignity for one who ranked lowest among kings, and whose great- 
grandfather had been no more than a Margrave. By the public, the King of 
Prussia was considered as a politician destitute alike of morality and decency, 
insatiably rapacious, and shamelessly false ; nor was the public much in the 
wrong He was at the same time allowed to be a man of parts, a rising ge- 
neral, a shrewd negotiator and administrator. Those qualities wherein he sur- 
passed all mankind, were as yet unknown to others or to himself ; for they were 
qualities which shine out only on a dark ground. His career had hitherto, with 
little interruption, been prosperous ; and it was only in adversity, in adversity 
which seemed without hope or resource, in adversity which would have over- 
whelmed even men celebrated for strength of mind, that his real greatness could 
be shown. 

He had, from the commencement of his reign, applied himself to public bu- 
siness after a fashion unknown among kings. Louis XIV., indeed, had been 
his own prime minister, and had exercised a general superintendence over all 
the departments of the government; but this was was not sufficient for Fre- 
deric. He was not content with being his own prime minister—he would be 
his own sole minister. Under him there was no room, not merely for a Rich- 
A love of la- 
bour for its own sake, a restless and insatiable longing to dictate, to intermed- 
dle, to make its power felt, a profound scorn and distrust of his fellow-creatures, 
indisposed him to ask counsel, to cerfide important secrets, to delegate ample 
powers. The highest functionaries under his government were mere clerks, 
and were not so much trusted by him as valuable clerks are often trusted by the 
heads of departments. He was his own treasurer, his own commander-in- 
chief, his own intendant of public works ; his own minister for trade and jus- 
tice, for home affairs and foreign affairs ; his own master of the horse, stew- 
Matters of which no chief of an office in any other 
government would ever hear, were, in this singular monarchy, decided by the 
King in person. If a traveller wished for a good place to see a review, he had 
to write"to Frederic, and received next day, from a royal messenger, Frederic’s 
answer signed by Frederic’s own hand. ‘This was an extravagant, a morbid 
activity. The public business would assuredly have been better done if each 
department had been put under a man of talents and integrity, and if the King 
had contented himself with a general control. In this manner the advantages 
which belong to unity of design, and the advantages which belong to the divi- 
sion of labour, would have been toa great extent combined. But such a sys- 
tem would not have suited the peculiar temper of Frederic. He could tole- 
rate no will, no reason in the state, save his own. He wished for no abler as- 
sistance than that of penmen who had just understanding enough to translate, 
to transcribe, to make out his scrawls, and to put his concise Yes and No in- 
to an official form. Of the higher intellectual faculties, there is as much ina 
copying machine, or a lithographic press, as he required from a secretary of the 
cabinet. 

His own exertions were such as were hardly to be expected from a human 
body, ora human mind. At Potsdam, his ordinary residence, he rose at three 
in summer and four in winter. A page soon appeared, with a large basketful 
of all the letters which had arrived for the King by the last courier—despatches 
from ambassadors, reports from officers of revenue, plans of buildings, propo- 
sals for draining marshes, complaints from persons who thought themselves 
aggrieved, applications from persons who wanted titles, military commissions, 
and civil situations. He examined the seals with a keen eye ; for he was ne- 
ver for a moment free from the suspicion that some fraud might be practised 
on him. ‘Then he read the letters, divided them into several packets, and sig- 
nified his pleasure, generally by a mark, often by two or three words, now and 
then by some cutting epigram. By eight he had generally finished this part 
of his task. The adjutant-general was theu in attendance, and received in- 
structions forthe day as to all the military arrangements of the kingdom. 
Then the King went to review his guards, not as kings ordinarily review their 
guards, but with the minute attention and severity of an olddrill-sergeant. In 
the mean time the four cabinet secretaries had been employed in answering the 
These unhappy 
men were forced to work all the year round like negro-slaves in the time of the 
sugar-crop. They never had a holiday. They never knew what it was to dine. 
It was necessary that, before they stirred, they sheuld finish the whole of their 
work. The King, always on his guard against treachery, took from the heap 
a handful at random, and looked into them to see whether his instructions had 
been exactly followed. This was tio bad security against foul play on the 
part of the secretaries ; for if one of them were detected in a trick, he might 
think himself fortunate if he escaped with five years of imprisonment in a 
dungeon. Frederic then signed the replies, and all were sent off the same 
evening 

The general principles on which this strange government was conducted, de- 
The policy of Frederic was essentially the same as his fa- 
but Frederic, while he carried that policy to lengths to which his fa- 
ther never thought of carrying it, cleared it at the same time from the absurdi- 
had The King’s first object was to 


ties with which his father had encumbered it 
have a great, efficient, and well-trained army. He bad a kingdom which in 


serve attention 


| extent and population was hardly in the second rank of European powers ; and 


ind self-taught military skill ; 


yet he aspired to a place not inferior to that of the suvereigns of England, 
France, and Austria. For that end it was necessary that Prussia should be all 
sting. Louis XV., with five times as many subjects as Frederic, and more 
than five times as large a revenue, had not a more formidable army. The pro- 
portion which the soldiers in Prussia bore to the people, seems hardly credible. 
Of the males in the vigour of life, a seventh part were probably under arms ; 
and this great force had, by drilling, by reviewing, and by the unsparing use 
of cane and scourge, teen taught to perform all evolutions with a rapidity and 
a precision which would have astonished Villars or Eugene. The elevated 





feelings which are necessary to the best kind of army were then wanting to the 
Prussian service. In those ranks were not found the religious and political en- 
thusiasin which inspired the pikemen of Cromw the patriotic ardour, the 
thirst of glory.the devotion to a great leader, which inflamed the Old Guard of 
vapoleon| Butin the mechanical | s of military calling, the Prussians 
vere as superior to the English and I yps of that day, as the English 
| French troops to a rustic militia 

Phough the pay of the Prussian soldier was small, though every rixdollar of 
iry charge was scrutinized by Frederic v i vilance and susp! 
suchas Mr Joseph Hume never brought t é Ol an army- 
the expense of s est t t means of the coun 
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his highest diplomatic agents, who resided at London and Paris, he allowed 
less than a thousand pounds sterling a-year. The royal household was manag- 
ed with a frugality unusual in the establishments of opulent subjects—unex- 
ampled in any other palace. The king loved good eating: and drinking, and 
during great part of his life took pleasure in seeing his table surrounded 
by guests ; yet the whole charge of his kitchen was brought within the sum 
of two thousand pounds sterling a-year. He. examined every extraordinary 
item with a care which might be thought to suit the mistress of a boarding- 
house better than a great prince. When. more than four rixdollars were asked 
of him for a hundred oysters, he stormed as if he had heard that one of his 
generals had sold a fortress to the Empress-Queen. Not a bottle of cham- 

e was uncorked without hisexpress order. The game of the royal parks 
and forests, a serious head of expenditure in most kingdoms, was to him a 
source of profit. The whole was farmed out; and though the farmers were 
almost ruined by their contract, the king would grant them no remission. His 
wardrobe consisted of one fine gala dress, which lasted him all his life ; of two 
or three old coats fit for Monmouth Street, of yellow waistcoats soiled with 
snuff, and of huge boots embrowned by time. One taste alone sometimes al- 
lured him beyond the limits of parsimony, nay, even beyond the limits of pru- 
dence—the taste for building. In all other things his economy was such as 
we might call by a harsher name, if we did not reflect that his funds were 
drawn from a heavily taxed people, and that it was impossible for him, with- 
out excessive tyranny, to\keep up at once a formidable army and a splendid 
court. : 

Considered as an administrator, Frederic had undoubtedly many titles to 
praise. Order Was strictly maintained throughout his dominions. Property 
was secure. A great liberty of speaking and of writing was allowed. Con- 
fident in the irresistible strength derived from a great army, the king looked 
down on malecontents and libellers with a wise disdain ; and gave little encou- 
ragement to spies and informers. When he was told of the disaffection of one 
of his subjects, he merely asked, ‘‘ How many thousand men can he bring into 
the field?” He once saw a crowd staring at something on a wall. He rode 
up, and found that the object of curiosity was a scurrilous placard against 
himself. The placard had been posted up so high that it was not easy to read 
it. Frederic ordered his attendants to take it down and put it lower. ‘My 

ople and I,” he said, ‘have come to an agreement which satisfies us beth. 

hey are to say what they please, and I am to do what I please.’’ No person 
would have dared to publish in London satires on Mage II. approaching to 
the atrocity of those satires on Frederic, which the booksellers at Berlin soid 
with impunity. One bockseller sent to the palace a copy of the most stinging 
lampoon that perhaps was ever written in the world, the ‘‘ Memoirs of Vol- 
taire,” published by Beaumarchais, and asked for his majesty’s orders. ‘ Do 
not advertise it in an offensive manner.” said the king; ‘but sell it by all 
means. I hope it will pay you well.” Even among statesmen accustomed 
to the license of a free press, such steadfastness of mind as this is not very 
common. 

It is due also to the memory of Frederic to say, that he earnestly laboured to 
secure to his people the great blessing of cheap and speedy justice. He was 
one of the first rulers who abolished the cruei and absurd practice of torture. 
No sentence of death, pronounced by the ordinary tribunals, was executed 
without his sanction; and his sanction, except in case of murder, was rarely 
given. Towards his troops he acted in a very different manner. Military 
offences were punished with such barbarous scourging, that to be shot was 
considered by the Prussian soldier as a secondary punishment. Indeed, the 
principle which pervaded Frederic’s whole policy was this—that the more se- 
verely the army is governed, the safer it is to treat the rest of the community 
with lenity. 

Religious persecution was unkno'vn under his government—unless some 
foolish and unjust restrictions which lay upon the Jews may be regarded as 
forming an exception. Every form of religion and irreligion found an asylum 
in his states. ‘The scoffer whom the parliaments of France had sentenced to a 
cruel death, was consoled by a commission in the Prussian service. The Je- 
suit who could show his face nowhere else—who in Britain was still subject to 
penal laws. who was prescribed by France, Spain, Portugal, and Naples, who 
had been given up by the Vatican—found safety and the means of subsistence 
in the Prussian dominions. 

Most of the vices of Frederic’s administration resolve themselves into one 
vice—the spirit of meddling. The indefatigable activity of his intellect, his | 
dictatorial temper, his military habits, all inclined him to this great fault. He 
drilled his people as he drilled his grenadiers. Capital and industry were di- 
verted from their natural direction by a crowd of preposterous regulations. 
There was amonopoly oi coffee, a monopoly of tobacco, a monopoly of re- 
fined sugar. ‘The peblic money, of which the king was generally so sparing, 
was lavishly spent in ploughing bogs, in planting mulberry-trees amidst the 
sand, in bringing sheep from Spain to improve the Saxon wool, in bestowing 
prizes for fine yarn, in building manufactories of porcelain, manufacteries of 
carpets, manufactories of hardware, manufactories of Jace. Neither the expe- 
rience of other rulers, nor his own, could ever teach him that something more 
than an edict and a grant of public money is required tgcreate a Lyons, a 
Brussels, or a Birmingham. 

For his commercial! policy, however, there is some excuse. He had on his 
side illustrious examples and popular prejudice. Gricvously as he erred, he 
erred incompany with his age. In other departments his meddling was alto- 
gether without apology. He interfered with the course of justice as well as 
with the course of trade ; and set up his own crude notions of equity against 
the law as expounded by the unanimous voice of the gravest magistrates. It 
never occurred to him that a body of men, whose lives were passed in adju- 
dicating on questions of civil right, were more likely to form correct opinions 
on such questions than a prince whose attention was divided between a thon- 
sand objects, and who had probably never read a law-book through. ‘The 
resistance opposed to him by the tribunals inflamed him to fury. He reviled 
his Chancellor. He kicked the shins of his Judges. He did not, it is true, 
intend to act unjustly. He firmly believed that he was doing right, and de- 
fending the cause of the poor against the wealthy. Yet this well-meant med- 
dling probably did far more harm than all the explosions of his evil passions 
during the whole of hislong reign. We could make shift to live under a de- 
bauchee ora tyrant ; but to be ruled by a busy-body is more than human nature 
ean bear. 

The same passion for directing and regulating appeared in every part of the 








King’s policy. Every lad of a certain station in life was forced to go to 
certain schools within the Prussian dominions. If a young Prussian repaired, 
though but for a few weeks, to Leyden or Gottingen for the purpose of study, 
the offence was punished with civil disabilities, and someties with confiscation 
of property. Nobody was to travel without the royal permission. If the per- 
mission were granted, the pocket-money of the tourist was fixed by royal ordi- 
nance. A merchant might take with him two hundred and fifty rixdollars in 
gold, a noble was allowed to take four hundred ; for it may be observed, in 
passing, that Frederic studiously kept up the old distinction between the nobles 
and the community. In speculation, he was a French philosopher ; but in ac- 
tion, aGerman prince. He talked and wrote about the privileges of blood in 
the style of Siéyes; but in practice no chapter in the empire looked with a 
keener eye to genealogies and quarterings. 

Such was Frederic the Ruler. But there was another Frederic, the Frederic 


to believe that he had the dropsy. If he had particularly set-his heart on vis- 
iting a place, a letter was forged to frighten him from going thither. These 
things, it may be said, are trifles. They are so; but they are indications, not 
to be mistaken, of a nature to which the sight of human suffering and human 
degradation is an agreeable excitement. 

rederic had a keen eye for the foibles of others, and loved to communicate 
his discoveries. He had some talent for sarcasm, and considerable skill in de- 
tecting the sore places where sarcasm would be most acutely felt. His vanity, 
as well as his malignity, found gratification in the vexation and confusion of 
those who smarted under his caustic jests. Yet in truth his success on these 
occasions belonged quite as much to the king as to the wit. We read that 
Commodus descended, sword in hand, into the arena against a wretched gladi- 
ator, armed only with a foil of lead, and, after shedding the bloood of the help- 
less victim, struck medals to commemorate the inglorioys victory. The tri- 
umphs of Frederic in the war of rapartee, were of much the same kind. How 
to deal with him was the most puzzling of questions. ‘To appear constrained 
in his presence was to disobey his commands, and to spoil his amusement. Yet 
if his associates were enticed by his graciousness to indulge in the familiarity 
of a cordial intimacy, he was certain to make them repent of their presumption 
by some cruel humiliation. To resent his affront was perilous ; yet not to resent 
them was to deserve and to invite them. In his view, those who mutinied were 
insolent and ungrateful ; those who submitted, were curs made to receive their 
bones and kickings with the same fawning patience. Is is, indeed, difficult to 
conceive how any thing short of the rage of hunger should have induced men to 
bear the misery of being the associates of the Great King. It was no lucrative 
post. His Majesty was as severe and economical in his friéndships as in the 
other charges of his establishment, and as unlikely to give a rixdollar too 
much for his guests as for his dinners. The sum which he allowed to a poet 
or a philosopher, was the very smallest sum for which such poet or philosopher 
could be induced to sell himself into slavery ; and the bondsman might think 
himself fortunate, if what had been so grudgingly given was not, after years of 
suffering, rudely and arbitrarily withdrawn. 

Potsdam was, in truth, what it was called by one of its most illustrious in- 
mates, the Palace of Alcina. At the first glance it seemed to be a delightful 
spot, where every intellectual and physical enjoyment awaited the happy ad- 
venturer. Every new comer was received with eager hospitality, intoxicated 
with flattery, encouraged to expect prosperity and greatness. It was in vain 
chat along succession of favourites who had entered that abode with delight and 
hene, cnd who, after a short term of delusive happiness had been doomed to 
expiate their folly by years of wretchedness and degradation, raised their voices 
to warn the aspirant who approached the charined threshold. Some had wisdom 
enough to discover the truth early, and spirit enough to fly without looking 
back ; others lingered on to a cheerless and unhonoured old age. We have no 
hesitation in saying that the poorest author of that time in London, sleeping 
ona bulk, dining ina cellar, with a cravat of paper, and a skewer for a shirt- 
pin, was a happier man than any of the literary inmates of Frederic’s 
Court. 

But of all who entered the enchanted garden in the inebriation of delight, 
and quitted it in the agonies of rage and shame, the most remarkable was Vol- 
taire. Many circumstances had made him desirous of finding a home at a dis- 
tance from his country. To Berlin he was invited by a series of letters 
couched in terms of the most enthusiastic friendship and admiration. For once 
the rigid parsimony of Frederic seemed to have relaxed. Orders, honourable 
offices, a liberal pension, a well-served table, stately apartments under a royal 
roof, were offered in return for the pleasure and honour which were expected 
froin the society of the first wit of the age. A thousand louis were remitted for 
the charges of the journey. No ambassador setting out from Berlin fora court 
of the first rank, had ever been more amply supplied. But Voltaire was not 
satisfied. At alater period, when he possessed an ample fortune, he was one 
of the most liberal of men; but till his means had become equal to his wishes, 
his greediness for lucre was unrestrained either by justice or by shame. He 
had the effrontery to ask for a thousand louis more, in order to enable him to 
bring his niece, Madame Denis, the ugliest of coquettes, inhis company. The 
indelicate rapacity of the poet produced its natural effect on the severe and fru- 
galking. ‘The answer was a dry refusal. ‘J did not,” said his Majesty, ‘‘so- 
licit the honour of the lady's society.””, On this, Voltaire went off into a pa- 
roxysm of childish rage. ‘ Was there ever such avarice! He has hundreds 
of tubs full of dollars in his vaults, and haggles with me about a poor thousand 
louis.” It seemed that the negociation would be broken off ; but Frederic, 
with great dexterity, affected indifference, and seemed inclined to transfer his 
idolatry to Baculard d’Arnaud. His Majesty even wrote some bad verse, of 
which the sense was, that Voltaire was a setting sun, and that Arnaud was ris- 
ing. Good-natured friends goon carried the lines to Voltaire. He was in his 
bed. He jumped out in his shirt, danced about the room with rage, and sent 
for his passport and his post-horses. It was not difficult to foresee the end of 
a connexion which had such a beginning.—[T'0 be condinued. | 
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Society is the victim of routine ; whatever is ordinary, passes, by general 
consent, for necessary ; and even crime grows tobe regarded with a sort of 
indifference, when it clothes itself in the plausible exterior of custom. Hence 
the advantage of foreign travel,the escape into anew atinosphere of prejudices, 
usages, and follies, which, without being more healthy than our own, benefits 
the intellectual constitution simply by being different. The enlargement of 
the understanding thus produced, may, in some instances, be obtained by an 
escape in time, as well as in space; and there is much profitable matter for 
speculation in diaries, and other works like that now before us, which by mi- 
nutely painting the manners of a by-gone epoch, discovers to a nation, 
net in what it differs from others, but how much it is itself chang- 
ed. Inthe frequent contrasts thus exhibited, consists the charm of Eve-| 
lyn, Pepys, Mrs. Hutchinson,and other writegs,who have embodied much of the | 
coutemporary physiogomy in their narratives; alihough every reader who may | 
return again and again to their pages, is not conscious of what is passing with- | 
in himself during the perusal ; and takes no note of the philosophy latent be- 
neath the surface. In the volumes of which the present is a continuation, there 
is (as our readers are by this time well aware) nitich of this il- 
lustrative anecdote ; but instead of at once running headlong, as we have hith- 
erto done, in search of it, and of mere amusement, it is perhaps time to pause 
and reflect fur a moment on the state of suciety into which the clever writer 
so pleasantly introduces us—and on the character of the Writer, who has made 
herself its exponent. 

In the Diary, as in her novels, Miss Burney’s remarks on socicty betray the 
same cat-like, furtive, but penetrating glances, piercing through and through 
minute particularities, absurdities of manner, oddities of outward gesture and 
carriage, whitnsicalities of thought and expression, departures from conven- 
tional forms, sins against the established etiquettes of genteel uniformity ; 
everywhere a ** a wondrous waste of unexampled” power in depicting amusing 
trifles,without an attempt to penetrate beneath the surface to the great passions 
and deep thoughts, which are the springs of human action, and which form the 
legitimate throne of the novel-writer to the reputation of a true moralist. Cou- 
sidering the times in which she wrote, there certainly is much room for the ad- 








of Rheinsherg, the fiddler and flute-player, the poetaster and metaphysician. 
Amidst the cares of state the King had retained his passion for music, for 
reading, for writing, for literary society. ‘To these amusements he devoted 
all the time he could snatch from the business of war and government; and 
perhaps more light is thrown on his character by what passed during his hours of 
relaxation, than by his battles or his laws. 

The associates of his hours of relaxation were, for the most part, foreigners 
Britain furnished to the royal circle two distinguished men, born in the highest 
rank, and driven by civil dissensions fromthe land to which, under happier cir- 
cumstances, their talents and virtues might have been a source of strength and 

lory. George Keith, Earl Marischal of Scotland, had taken arms for the 
ot of Stuart in 1715, and his vo inger brother James, then only seventeen 
years old, had fought galtantly by his side. When all was lost they retired 
together to the Continent, roved from country to country, served under many 
standards, and so bore themselves as to win the respect and good-will of many 
who had no love for the Jacobite cause. Their long wanderings terminated at 
Potsdam ; nor had Frederic any associates who deserved or obtained so large a 
share of his esteem. They were not only accomplished men, but nobles and 
warriors, capable of serving him in war and diplomacy, as v «ll as of amusing 
him at supper. Alone of all his companions they appeared never to have had 
reason to complain of his demeanour towards them. Some ofthose who knew 
the palace best, pronounced that Lord Marischal was the only human being 
whom Frederic ever really loved. 

Absolute kings seldom have friends : and Frederic’s faults were such as, even 
where perfect equality exists, make friendship exceedingly precarious. He 
had indeed many qualities, which, on a first acquaintance, were captivating 
His conversation was lively ; his manners to those whom he desired to please 
were even caressing. No man succeeded more completely in inspiring those 
who approached him with vague hopes of some great advantage frora his kind- 
ness. But under this fair exterior he wasa tyrant—suspicious, disdainful, and 
malevolent. He had one taste which may be pardoned in a boy, but which, 
when habitually and deliberately indulged by a man of mature age and strong 
understanding, is almost invariably the sign of a bad heart—a taste for severe 
practical jokes. If a friend of the king was fond of dress, oil was flung over his 
richest suit. If he was fond of money, some prank was invented to make him 
disburse more than he could spare. If he was hypochondriacal, he was made 


miration so naively expressed by Johnson on repeated occasions at this previous 
knowledge of society ; and one does not well understand (although she was not 
so mere a child when she published, as is inferred in the panegyric) where she 
picked up the traits of manners and character that her first work exhibits—a 
work which was never exceeded in those excellencies by her subsequent pro- 
ductions : but what is really surprising is, that the * great moralist,”’ the author 
of Rasselas, did not seem to perceive in how narrow a sphere she moves, how 
little of general humanity she displays, and how much the realities of life are 
overlooked ** in her philosophy.” 

Itis undoubtedly to this identification of her heroines with herself, this re- 
| flection from within, this self-portraiture, that she owes both the vivacity and 
| the truth of her delineatons ; but it is likewise possible that she was indebted 
for no inconsiderable portion of her success, to a similar harmony between her- 
selfand her readers. ‘The near approach of her novels to the comedy of the 
day, shows that her mind was parcel of the common mind, and that she is 
principally superior to her habitual readers in doing the same things better. 

Her female and microscopic views of society were new to the world, and were 
nore suited to the tone and temper of the times, than the more nervous and 
more healthy philosophy of Fielding, or the coarse, though honest humour of | 
Smollett. In her day, a Madame de Staél would have stuod but a bad chance : 
—above her public, and not of it, she would not have been understood. Even 
the popularity of Mrs. Inchbald was less than it should have been, for the want 
of some of Miss Burney’s graphic trifling. Atthe present day, the common- 
places of philosophy have become the common-places of every-day discourse, 
here is more danger to the novelist of failure, although through an undue effort 
to rise to the presumed level of society, than from excess of trifling, if that tri- 
fling be natural and graceful. The critic, now, would feel too happy in light- 
ing upon scenes of as much unpretending simplicity as those of Miss Burney, if 
they were described with equal truth, firmness and vivacity. But we must no 
longer detain our readers from some acquaintance with the contents of the 
present volume. Jt is at once less brilliant and more rivetting than its prede- 
cessors. We have exchanged the pleasant company of Streatham and Norbury 
Park, for the formalities of the Royal Closet, and the melancholy mirth of the 
Equerries’ tea-table. !t need not be added, that as far as regards wit, freedom 
of speech, and friendliness of intercourse, we have changed sadly for the worse 
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same—and the result is a study of life, for those who love such studies, caleu- 
lated to awaken interest, engage compassion, and excite the thought of the 
reader. Glimpses of the vapidity of court existence have been, ere this, vouch- 
safed us. Who has forgotten Madame de Maintenon’s lament for “ her native 
mud!” or the confessions of that weariness of life, in which, perhaps, the 
strictest balance of justice might admit, that her early ingratitude was ex- 
piated? The tale ot old Madame von Géthe, making efforts to secure the 
young German princesses their favourite pastime of pumping from her yard- 
pump as much as they pleased, will recur to many—the palsying etiquette in 
which the youth of the ill-starred Mairie Antoinette was laced, as it were, and 
powdered, and furbelowed to death! But never, that we can recollect, has 
such an English narration been laid before the world, of the amount of forbear- 
ance, fatigue,and self-renunciation, claimed for the subordinates, by whose min- 
istry the machinery of court-society and court-splendour must be worked ; and 
that with a motion as perpetual as if there were no hearts to be broken, no 
feeble bodies to be worn to death! Miss Burney does not artfully make the 
most of her sufferings. On the contrary, ‘ the sweet Queen,” as she delights 
to call her Royal Mistress, justified her best hopes, and surprised her, by a force 
of judgment, and a range of intellect, which our novelist had not expected to 
encounter : and, in truth, she makes out a very fair case. Then, the Princesses 
are described as being lovely as the royal maidens of a faéry tale. It is the 
perpetnal slavery—the renunciation of all social enjoyments—nay, in part, of 
some wholesome affections : it is the bodily hardship and fatigue—it is the au- 
tomatical observance and parade—it is the watch and ward kept upon eye, lip, 
and even upon matinous and self-asserting thoughts, dloglayed in this volume, 
which have so deeply interested us. We hinted in our last, that “ Cecilia” 
had better have tamed her Beatrice-spirit to meet the Benedict humours of Mr. 

Crutchley, than become the Queen's tire-woman, and Mrs. Schwellenberg’s 
underling : but we did not anticipate confirmation so strong of the justice of our 
misgivings, as these pages furnish. The sunshine of Miss Burney’s lot seems 

to have confined itself to the sanguine heart of her father,and the fantastic con- 
gratulations of Mr. Twining, whose epistle to her opens the volume. Nothing 
could have been more considerate than Miss Burney’s reception in the Royal 
dressing-room : but on taking her predecessor's place in her own private apart- 
ments, her colleague and superior, Madame Schwellenberg, proved as exacting, 

vulgar, jealous, and tyrannical a personage, as ever was fed fat on back-stairs 

patronage,or blown up by back-stairs importance. The Equerries had been ac- 

customed to mess with the Queen’s Ladies, and, of course, the arrival of an 

attractive new face was a God-send to them; but its owner, who was honestly 

averse to this compulsory society, in place of the uncontrolled leisure she had 

anticipated, saw it prudent to reduce herself to a perfect cypher, lest her com- 

panion’s jealousy should be aroused. The darling of Johnson compelled to 

keep silence by an illiterate German upper-servant'—the Lockes and the 

Cambfidges exchanged for yawning Colonels and forward Majors, only too 

thankful to bestow their tediousness upon one who could pour out tea, and give 

them chairs to sit down upon! ‘Truly, here is a change !—but a sketch of her 

daily life will bring the altered estate of Fanny Burney’s affairs yet more vividly 

home to the reader :— 

“Trise at six o'clock, dress in a morning gown and cap, and wait my first 
summons, which is at all tines from seven to near eight, but commonly in the 
exact half hour between them. The Queen never sends for me till her hair is 
dressed. This, ina morning, is always done by her wardrobe-woman, Mrs. 
Thielky, a German, but who speaks English perfectly well. Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg, since the first week, has never come down ina morning at all. The 
Queen's dress is finished by Mrs. Thielky and myself. No maid ever enters 
the room while the Queen is in it. Mrs. Thielky hands the things to me, and I 
putthem on. ‘Tis fortunate for me I have not the handing them! I should 
never know which to take first, embarrassed as I am, and should run a prodi- 
gious risk of giving the gown before the hoop, and the fan before the neck-ker- 
chief. By eight o'clock, or a little after, for she is extremely expeditious, she 
is dressed. She then goes out to join the King, and be jomed by the Prin- 
cesses, and they all proceed to the King’s chapel in the castle, to prayers, at- 
tended by the governesses of the Princesses, and the King’s equerry. Various 
others at times attend ; but only these indispensably. | then return to my own 
room to breakfast. 1! make this meal the most pleasant part of the day; I have 
a book for my companion, and I allow myself an hour for it. * * At nine 
o'clock I send off my breakfast things, and relinquish my book, to make a seri- 
ous and steady examination of everything I have upon my hands in the way of 
business—in which preparations for dress are always included, not for the pre- 
sent day alone, but for the court-days, which require a particular dress ; forthe 
next arriving birth-day of any of the Royal Family,every one of which requires 
new apparel; for Kew, where the dress is plainest ; and for going on here, 
where the dress 1s very pleasant to me, requiring no show nor finery, but merely 
to be neat, not inelegant, and moderately fashionable. That over, | have my 
time at my own disposal till a quarter before twelve, except on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, when I have it only to a quarter before eleven. My rummages 
and business sometimes occupy me uninterruptedly to those hours. When 
they do not, I give to ten to necessary letters of duty,ceremony,or long arrears ; 
—and now,from ten to the times I have mentioned, I devote to walking These 
times mentioned call me to the irksome and quick-returning labours of the toil- 
ette. The hour advanced on Wednesdays and Saturdays is for curling and 
craping the hair, which it now requires twice aweek. A quarter before one is 
the usual time for the Queen to begin dressing forthe day. Mrs. Schwellen- 
berg then constantly attends; sodol; Mrs. Thielky, of course, at all times 
We help her off with her gown, and on with her powdering things, and then the 
hair-dresser is admitted. She generally reads the newspapers during that ope- 
ration. When she observes that I have run to her but half-dressed, she con- 
stantly gives me leave to return and finish as soon as she is seated. If she is 
grave, and reads steadily on, she dismisses me, whether I am dressed or not ; 
but at alltimes she never forgets to send me away while she is powdering, 
with a consideration not to spoil my clothes,that one would not expect belonged 
to her high station. Neither does she ever detain me without making a 
point of reading here and there some little paragraph aloud. When I re- 
turn, I finish, if anything is undone, my dress, and then take Baretti’s 
Dialogues, my dearest Fredy’s Tablet of Memory, or some such 
disjomted matter, for the few minutes that elapse ere I am = again 
summoned. | find her then always removed to her state dressing-room, if any 
room !n this private mansion can have the epithet of state. There, in a very 
short time, her dress is finished. She then says she won't detain me, and I hear 
and see no more of her till bed-time. It is commonly three o'clock when I am 
thus set at large. And I have then two hours quite at my own disposal: but, 
in the natural course of things, not a momentafter! * * At five, we have 
dinner. Mrs. Schwellenberg and I meet in the eating-room. We are commonly 
téte-d-téte: when there is anybody added, it is from her invitation only. What- 
ever right my place might afford me of also inviting my friends to the table [ 
have now totally lost by want of courage and spirits to claim it originally 
When we have dined, we go upstairs to her apartment, which is directly over 
mine. Here we have coffee till the éerracing is over: this is at about eight 
o'clock. Our ¢téte-d-téte then finishes, and we come down again to the eating- 
room. There the equerry, whoever he is, comes to tea constantly, and with 
him any gentleman that the King or Queen may have invited for 
the evening ; and when tea is over, he conducts them, and goes himself, to the 
concert-room. This is commonly about nine o'clock. From tHat time, if Mrs 
Schwellenberg is alone, I never quit her for a minute, till I come to my little 
supper at neareleven. Between eleven and twelve my last summons takes 
place, earlier and later occasionally. ‘Twenty minutes Is the customary time 
then spent with the Queen : half an hour, I believe, is seldom exceeded. I then 
come back, and after doing whatever I can to forward my dress for the next 
morning, I go to bed—and to sleep, too, believe me : the early rising, and a long 
day's attention to new affairs and occupations, cause a fatigue so bodily, that 
nothing mental stands against it, and to sleep I fall the moment I have put out 
my candle and laid down my head. * * With regard to those summonses I 
speak of, I will now explain myself. My summons, upon all regular occasions 
—that is, morning, noon, and night toilets 1s neither more nor less than a bell 
Upon extra occasions a page is commonly sent At first, I felt inexpressibly 
A bell!—it seemed so mortifying a mark of 
servitude, I always felt myself blush, though alone, with conscious shame at 
my own strange degradation.” 

‘So much for the daily routine ; but a thousand interruptions were superad- 
ded—there was the snuff in the Queen's snuff-box to be moistened—and 
there was Badine, the Queen's dog, and Badine’s basket to be cared for— 
and there were all the Princesses, who seem to have loved escaping to Bur- 
ney’s room on all conceivable errands —anything to get rid of court routine! 
Our journalist's very meals were not under her own control.—One evening 
while Madame Schwellenberg was engrossed by a German baron, and Eveli- 
na was gossiping about her halcyon days at Streatham, witha guest or 
two :— 

‘© Westerhahl, one of Mrs. Schwellenberg’s domestics, called me ont of the 
room. John waited to speak to me in the gallery. ‘ What time ma’am,’ 
cried he, ‘shall you have your supper?’ ‘What supper cried I. ‘I only 
eat fruit as usual.’ ‘Have not you ordered supper, ma’am, for to-night" 
‘No.’ ‘There is one cooking for you—a fowl and peas.’ ‘ It’s some great 
mistake ; run down and tell them so.’ [ returned to the company, and would 
have related the adventure, had | been in spirits ; but voluntary speech escap- 
ed me not. Where I am not happy, or forced to it, it never does. In silence 
and in quiet, I court repose and revival ; and I think, my dearest Susan, I feel 
that they will come. Presently I was called out again. ‘ Ma’am,’ cried 
John, ‘the supper is ordered in your name I saw the order—the clerk of 
the kitchen gave it in.’ This was the most ridiculous thing I ever 
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heard. I desired him to run down foithwith, and inquire by whose directions 
all this was done. He came back, and said, ‘ By Sir Francis Drake’s.’ Sir 
Francis Drake is, I think, steward of the household. I then desired him to 
interfere no more, but let the matter be pursued in their own way. As soon 
as the company was gone, all but a Miss Mawer, who is on a visit to Mrs. 
Schwellenberg, I told my tale. Mrs Schwellenberg said the orders had 
been hers, that a hot supper belonged to my establishment, and that sometimes | 
she might come and eat it with me. I had not a word to add. At ten o'clock, 
both she and Miss Mawer accompanied me to my room. Miss Mawer is an 
old maid ; tall, thin, sharp-featured, hurrying and disagreeable in her manner | 
but, I believe, good-natured and good-hearted, from all I have observed in 
her. The smell of the meat soon grew offensive to Mrs. Schwellenberg, who 
left me with Miss Mawer. As I never eat any myself at night, all I could de- 
vise to make the perfume tolerable was to consider it as an opportunity for a 
lesson in carving: so I went to work straightforward to mangle my unbidden 
guest, for the use and service of Miss Mawer.” 


We must pass the well-known particulars of Margaret Nicholsun’s attempt to 
assassinate George the Third ; no new fact being narrated, and our quest 
being traits and anecdotes of another quality. Shortly after this, a royal visit 
to Nuneham Harcourt was projected, which must not escape us so easily. 
The intimation of such a purpose was accompanied by an especial mark of fa- 
vour :— 

“ At the second toilette to-day, Mrs. Schwellenberg, who left the dressing- 
room before me, called out at the door, ‘Miss Bernar, when you have done 
from the Queen, come to my room.’ There wis something rather more pe- 
remptory in the order than was quite pleasant to me, and I rather drily answer- 
ed, * Very well, Mrs. Schwellenberg.” * * When I went to Mrs. Schwel- 
lenberg, she said, ‘ You might know I had something to say to you, by my call- 
ing you before the Queen.’ She then proceeded to a long prelude, which I 
could but ill comprehend, save that it conveyed much of obligation on my part, 
and favour on hers ; and then ended with, ‘I might tell you now, the Queen is 
going to Oxford, and you might go with her; it is a secret—you might not tell 
it nobody. But I tell you once, [ shall do for you what | can; you are to have 
a gown.’ I stared, and drew back, with a look so~ undisguised of wonder and 
displeasure at this extraordinary speech, that | saw it was understood, and she 
then thought it time, therefore, to name her authority, which, with great em- 
phasis, she did thus: ‘The Queen will give you a gown! The Queen says 
you are not rich,’ &c. There was something in the manner of this quite in- 
tolerable to me ; and I hastily interrupted her with saying, ‘I have two new 
gowns by me, and therefore do not require another. Perhaps a proposed pre- 
sent from her Majesty was never so received before! but the grossness of the 
manner of the messenger swallowed up the graciousness of the design in the 

rincipal ; and | had not even a wish to conceal how little it was to my taste. 

‘he highest surprise sat upon her brow: she had imagined that a gown—that 
any present—would have been caught at with obsequious avidity ; but indeed 
she was mistaken. Seeing the wonder and displeasure now hers, I calmly add- 
ed,‘ The Queen is very good, andI am very sensible of her Majesty's gra- 
ciousness ; but there is not, in this instance, the least occasion for it.’ 
‘ Miss Bernar,’. cried she, quite angrily, ‘I tell you once, when the Queen 
will give you a gown, you must be humble, thankful, when you are Duchess of 
Ancaster !’”’ 

To Nuneham they went—Miss Burney was packed into a chaise with Miss 
Planta, governess to the Princesses :— 

“In going across the park to the entrance, we saw not acreature. All were 
busy, either in attendance upon the royal guests, or in finding hiding-places from 
whence to peep at them. We stopped at the portico,—but not even a porter 
was there ; we were obliged to get out of the carriage by the help of one of 
the postilions, and to enter the house by the help of wet grass, which would 
not suffer me to stay out of it, otherwise, | felt so strange in going in uninvited 
and unconducted, that I should have begged leave to stroll about tll somebody 
appeared. Miss Planta, more used to these expeditions, though with quite as 
little taste for them, led the way, and said we had best go and see for our own 


rooms. I was quite of the same opinion, but much at a loss how we might find 
them. We went through various passages, unknowing whither they might 


lead us, till at length we encountered a prodigious fine servant. Miss Planta 
asked him for Lady Harcourt’s maid ; he bowed slightly, and passed on without 
making any answer. Very pleasant this!—I then begged we might turn back, 
not caring for another adventure of the same sort. Miss Planta complied ; 
and we met two more of the yellow-laced saunterers, with whom she had pre- 
cisely the same success. I think I never remember to have felt so much shame 
from my situation as at that time. ‘To arrive at a house where no mistress 
nor master vf it cared about receiving me ; to wander about, a guest uninvited, 
a visitor unthought of ; without even a room to go to, a person to inquire for, 
orevena servant tospeak to. * * We strayed thus, backwards and for- 
wards, for a full quarter of an hour, in these nearly deserted straggling pass- 
ages: and then, at length,met a French woman,whom Miss Planta immediately 
seized upon: « was Lady Harcourt’s woman, and Miss Planta had seen her at 
Windsor. ‘Pray show us,’ cried Miss Planta, ‘where@we are to go.’ She 
was civil, and led us to a parlour looking very pleasantly upon the park, and 
asked if we would have some tea. Miss Planta assented. She told us the 
King and Queen were in the park, and left us. As there was a garden-door to 
this room, | thought it very possible the royal party and their suite might re- 
turn to the house that way. ‘This gave great addition to my discomfiture, for 
I thought that to see them all in this forlorn plight would be still the worst 
part of the business ; I therefore pressed Miss Planta to let us make another 
attempt to discover our own rooms. Miss Planta laughed exceedingly at my 
disturbance, but complied very obligingly with my request. The wardrobe 
women had already been shewn to the rooms they were to prepare for the 
Queen and the Princesses. * * In this our second wandering forth we had 
no better success than in the first ; we either met nobody, or only were crossed 
by such superfine men in laced liveries, that we attempted not to question them. 
My constant dread was of meeting any of the royal party, while I knew not 
whither torun. Miss Planta, more mured to such situations, was not at all 
surprised by our didliculties and disgraces, and only diverted by my distress 
from them. We met at last with Mpaug he ndorf,and Mis Plauta eagerly desired 
to be conducted to the Princesses’ fooms, that she might see if everything was 
prepared for them. When they had looked at the apartments destined for the 
Prince-ses, Miss Planta proposed our sitting down to our tea in the Princess 
Elizabeth's room.” 

The room belonging to our shy and discomfited authoress was at last 
found :— 

‘“* Here we remained about two hours, unsummoned, unnoticed, unnoccupied 
—except in forcing open a box which Mrs. Thielky had lent me for my ward- 
robe, and of which | had left the key, ingeniously, at Windsor. At ten o'clock 
a maid came to the door, and said supper w is ready. ‘ Whosent you?’ I 
called out. ‘Who do you come from?’ cried Miss Planta. 
—we could get no answer. About a quarter of an hour after, one of those 
gentlemen footmen for whom you must already have discovered my partiality, 
called out, from the stairs without troubling himself to come to the door. ‘ The 
supper waits.’ He was already gone; but Miss Planta darted after him, call- 
ing out ‘ Who sent you '—who did you come to!’ She was not heard by this 
gentleman, but what she said was echoed after him by some other, and the an- 
swer that reached our ears was, ‘The Equerries w ant the ladies.’ This was 
enough; Miss Planta returned quite indignant, after hastily replying, ‘ We 
don't choose any supper. * * A little after the scenes [ have described, | 
was surprised, when, late at n ght, my summons was brought me by Lady Har- 
court, who tapped gently at my door, and made mea little visit, previously to 
telling me her errand. She informed me, also, that the Queen had given her 
commands for Miss Planta and me to belong to the suite the next day, in the 
visit to Oxford; and that a carriage was accordingly ordered forus. * * 
My next difficulty was for a hair-dresser. Nuneham 1s three or four miles from 
Oxford ; and J had neither maid to dress, nor man to seek a dresser. I could only 
apply to Mrs. Thielky, and she made it her business tu prevail with one of the 
royal footmen to get me a messenger, to order a hair-dresser from Oxford at 
six o'clock in the morning.” 


She was gone; 


Not a few were the occurrences of this journey, calculated to remind Miss 
Burney, that she was ‘ another and the same” as the spoiled child of admiring 
friends : 

* At Christ Church College, where we arrived at about three o'clock, in a 
large hall there was a cold collation prepared for their Majesties and the Prin- 
cesses. [It was at the upper end of the hall. I could not see of what it con 
sisted, though it would have been very agreeable, after so much standing and 
sauntering, to have given my opivion of it in an experimental way. ‘Their Ma- 
jesties and the Princesses sat down to this table; as well satistied, I believe, as 
any of their subjects soto do. The Duchess of Ancaster and Lady Harcourt 
stood behind the chairs of the Queen and the Princess Royal. ‘There were no 
other ladies of sufficient rank to officiate for Princesses Augusta and Eliza 
beth. Lord Harcourt stood behind ‘he King’s chair; and the Vice-Chancel 
lor, and the head master of Christ Church, with salvers in their hands, stood 
near the table, and ready to hand, to the three noble waiters, whatever was 
wanted: while the other Reverend Doctors and Learned 
aloof, equally ready to pre-ent to the Chancellor and the Master whatev« 


they were to forward. We, meanwhile, untitled attendants, stood at the othe 


end of the room, forming a semi-circle, and all strictly facing the royal co 
tioners We consisted uf the Miss Vernons, thrown out here as mue as the 
humble guests—Colone! Fairiy, Ma Price, General Harcourt, and,—t 


1 know not why,—Lady Charlotte Bertie ;—with all the wferior Prof ssors, 
their gowns, and some, too much frightened to advance, of the upper degrees 








Professors stood | hall given by the Duke of Wellington, on the o 


These, with Miss Planta, Mr. Hagget, and myself, formed this attendant semi- 
circle. The time of this collation was spent very pleasantly—to me, at least, 
to whom the novelty of the scene rendered it entertaining. It was agreed that 
we must all be absolutely famished unless we could partake of same refresh- 
ment, as we had breakfasted early, and had no chance of dining before six or 
seven o’clock. A whisper was soon buzzed through the semi-circle, of the de- 
plorable state of our appetite apprehensions ; and presently it reached the ears 
of some of the worthy Doctors. Immediately a new whisper was circulated, 
which made its progress with great vivacity, to offer us whatever we would wish, 
and to beg us to name what we chose. ‘Tea, coffee, and chocolate, were whis- 
pered back. The method of producing, and the means of swallowing them, 
were much more difficult to settle than the choice of what was acceptable. 
Major Price a.d Colonel Fairly, however, seeing avery large table to the 
wainscoat behind us, desired our refreshments might be privately conveyed 
there, behind the semi-circle, and that, while all the group backed very near it, 
one at a time might feed, screened by all the rest from observation. 1 suppose 
I need not inform you, my dear Susan, that to eat in presence of any of the 
Roya«l Family is as much hors d’usage as to be seated. This plan had speedy 
success, and the very good Doctors soon, by sly degrees and with watchful- 
caution, covered the whole table with tea, coffee, chocolate, cakes, and but- 
ter. ‘The further plan, however, of one at a time feasting and the rest fasting 
and standing sentinels, was not equally approved; there was too much eager- 
ness to seize the present moment, and too much fear of a sudden retreat, to 
give patience for so slow a proceeding. We could do no more, therefore, than 
stand in a double row, with one to screen one throughout the troop; and, in 
this manner, we were all very plentifully and very pleasantly served. The 
Duchess of Ancaster and Lady Harcourt, as soon as the first serving attend- 
ance was over, were dismissed from the royal chairs, and most happy to join 
our group, and partake of ourrepast. The Duchess, extremely fatigued with 
standing, drew a small body before her, that she might take a few minutes’ 
rest on a form by one of the doors; and Lady Charlotte Bertie did the same, 
to relieve an ankle which she had unfortunately sprained. ‘ Poor Miss Bur- 
ney!’ cried the good-natured Duchess, ‘I wish she could sit down, for she is 
unused to this work. She does not know yet what it is to stand for five hours 
following, as we do.’ .* * Miss Planta glided away, behind a pillar, and, be- 
ing there unseen, was able to lounge a little. She was drea/fully tired. So 
was everybody but myself. For me, my curiosity was so awake to everything, 
that I seemed insensible to all inconvenience. * * In another college (we 
saw so many, and in such quick succession, that I recollect not any by name, 
though all by situation) I saw a performance of courtly etiquette, by Lady 
Charlotte Bertie, that seemed to me as difficult as any feat I ever beheld, even 
at Astley’s or Hughes’s. It was in an extremely large, spacious apartment. 
The King always led the way out, as well as in, upon all entrances and exits ; 
but here,for some reason that [ know not, the Queen was handed out first ; and 
the Princesses, and the Aide-de-camp, and Equerry followed. ‘The King was 
very earnest in conversation with some Professor; the attendants hesitated 
whether to wait or follow the Queen ; but presently the Duchess of Ancaster, 
being near the door, slipped out, and Lady Harcourt afterher. The Miss Ver- 
nons, who were but a few steps from them, went next. But Lady Charlotte, 
by chance, happened to be very high up the room, and near to the King. Had I 
been in her situation,I had surely waited till his Majesty went first; but that would 
not, I saw, upon this occasion, have been etiquette ;—she therefore faced the 
King, and began a march backwards,—her ankle already sprained, and to walk 
forward, and even leaning upon an arm, was painful to her: nevertheless, back 
she went, perfectly upright, without one stumble, without ever looking once 
behind to see what she might encounter; and with as graceful a motion, and 
as easy an air, as I ever saw anybody enter a long room, she retreated, I am 
sure, full twenty yards backwards out of one.” 

At Cardinal Wolsey’s college— 

“Mr. F produced, from a paper repository concealed in his coat pocket, 
some apricots and bread, and insisted upon my eating ; but I was not inclined 
to the repast, and saw he was half famished himself ;—so was poor Miss Plan- 
ta: however, he was so persuaded I must both be as hungry and as tired as 
himself, that I was forced to eat an apricot to appease him. Presently, while 
we were in the midst of this regale, the door suddenly opened, and the Queen 
came in!—followed by as many attendants as the room would contain. Up 
we all started, myself alone not discountenanced ; for J really think it quite 
sufficient never to sit down in the royal presence, without aiming at having it 
supposed I have stood bolt upright ever since I have been admitted to it. 
Quick into our pockets was crammed our bread, and close into our hands was 
squeezed our fruit ; by which I discovered that our appetites were to be sup- 
posed annipilated, at the same time that our strength was to be invincible.” 

To some, these travelling adventures of a gentlewoman may appear only to 
make up a page of farcical distress,such as the chronicler delighted to introduce 
into her novels. To ourselves, there is matter for deeper and sadder thought 
in them. 





TOUR TO WATERLOO AND PARIS. 


Journal of a Tour to Waterloo and Paris, in company with Sir Walter Scott 
in 1815. By the late Joun Scort, Esq. 

If ever the world took a common interest in one thing, it certainly has been 
in all that appertained to Sir Walter Scott. Such an atmosphere of enjoyment 
lingered about him whilst living, and so perfumes his memory when dead, that 
a feeling of favouritism follows his most trivial actions. Perhaps it is that ge- 
nius is generally a moody thing, and when we find it in rare combination with 
good-humour and kindliness of heart, and the social desire both to receive and 
impart enjoyment, it assumes a loveliness of aspect, which, in addition to 
its own lofty claims, invests it with a twofold sovereignty over us. The effect 
of great genius and great amiability conjoined has so seldom been tried, that 
heretofore we have scarcely known the result of the experiment; and in the 
case before us we find a splendid exception rather than the rule. Whether, 
however, or not ewing to this junction, Sir Walter Scott's popularity has been 
almost unprecedented, and all that appertains to him matter of undiminished 
interest. Had the little work before us no otherclaim than that of introducing 
us once more into his company, it would be warmly welcomed. The tour, of 
which we have here a straightforward truth-telling journal, was undertaken 
whilst the Field of Waterloo was yet strewn with the vestiges of that memora- 
ble contest which has given the humble agricultural field a name to rank with 
Agincourt and Cressy. It was therefore an era of strong interest, attractive to 
the mind of the Great Romancer, who not only desired to look upon the sod 
which had been died with the blood of so many nations, and drink in inspiration 
for his projected poem on the precise spot where its actions were performed, 
but also to visit Paris, where so many of the actors of the heroic drama were 
then congregated. His companions in this tour were Mr. Alexander Pringle 
the younger, Mr. Robert Bruce, and our author, now unhappily himself no 
more, summoned hence whilst preparing these pages for, and superintending 
their progress through, the press, a circumstance that must at once disarm criti- 
cism of all disposition to censure, even if opportunity could be found. But, 
on the contrary, something of the same absence of pretension, and simplicity 
of purpose, characterize the journalist as distinguished his illustrious friend. 
The recital interests more froin its unpretendingness, its chatt ness, its friendly 
openness, than it could have done under more high-sounding claims.* The style 
is admirably fitted to its narrative ; its easy unaflectedness suits well with the 
description of ordinary events. This species of friendly journalizing is infi- 





attention of the world. Day by day this quartette of friends journeyed on 
over scenes of extraordinary interest, our author keeping his diary as he went, 
for pleasure rather than prot. and least of all for book making ; and thus we 
have fresh feelings and intelligent remarks, interspersed with amusing anec- 
dotes and lively descriptions every step of the road, and that too taken in such 
conspicuous company. In traversing the scenes of recent warfare it was to be 
expected that everything would assume anew aspect, and be imbued with anew 
spirit, and so it was. Society was necessarily thrown into fresh associations 
and assumed a higher degree of novelty, even where before it might have proved 
new. Thus it is amusing to note the odd approximations which ensued during 
our tourist’s travels, and in the little anecdote which follows there is a naivele 
particularly edifying. 

“On the 13th of August we travelled for a short time in company with a de- 
tachment of the 3rd dragoon guards, with some of whom we conversed in pass- 
ing. We were amused with‘ a good bluff quarter-master,’ who, as Sir Wal- 
ter observes, ‘complained of the discomforts his regiment had experienced, 
owing to the miserable condition to which the country had been reduced by the 
Prussians.’ It was clear from the tone of his expressions, that his complaint 
was directed against his predecessors, not so much for having indulged in plun- 
dering the French, as for having left nothing to their faithful allies, who were 


to follow, * Pillaged everything, sir, In the must shameful manner—nothing left 
for ae. 





The following is a scene of lively interest 


* T received, through the kindness of Col. ——, an invitation to the grand 


casion of the order of the Bath 
being bestowed on Bluche r, the Duke of Wirtemberg, Schwartze nberg, W rede, 
| Barclay de Tolly, and other fore ign Officers whose services inthe campaign 
} 


er ed them to that hono r The British officers, also, who had received « 
id:ng marks of distinction from Austria, Russia, and Prussia, then for the 
first time appeared with their decorations 
| ‘After considerable Jabour in arranging the crosses and ribands according 
i to rule, (care being taken that the riband and cross of Maria Teresa should be 





nitely more interesting than the grandiloquent, written expressly to catch the | 





sufficiently conspicuous, as being the order most prized by the wearers,) I ac- 
companied Col. , and his party to the Duke's hotel. 

© This mansion was excellently adapted for the reception of such a party. 
The rooms did not indeed appear to me remarkably spacious, but were numerous 
and well-arranged. Several uf them entered through each other, as usual in 
Parisian houses, and opened on the gardens, which extend from the back of 
the hotel to the Champs Elysées. The step d’cil was indeed superb. We 
were received in an anteroom by Sir Colin Campbell and other officers, and 
then passed on to an apartment, in which several of the more distinguished vi- 
sitors were assembled. Among them was the Prince of Orange, with whose 
manners and appearance I was much taken, while he addressed a few words to 
my companion in English, as perfect as that of a native. 

‘“* We came up shortly after with Scott and Sir John Malcolm, with whom 
Baron Humboldt was in conversation, and as I was the bearer of a letter of 
recommendation to the Baron, I had the honour of being presented to him. 
With the appearance of this celebrated traveller I was somewhat surprised. 
In figure he rather reminded me of the learned professor to whom I owed my 
introduction, but his richly laced dress, probably the uniform of the Prus- 
sian court, certainly gave him more the appearance of a general-officer than a 
man of science. He conversed in Englisa correctly, at least, if not with rea- 
diness. 

“The apartments svon filled with company, chiefly in military dresses ; 
and the eye was dazzled by the variety and splendour which met the view on 
every side. 

‘One of the most striking figures was the veneratle Blucher, who, when I 
first had a glimpse of him through the crowd, seemed vo be in the highest spir- 
its, talking with much glee to several ladies by whom he was surrounded. 
He was dressed in blue, and wore a splendid diamond cross suspended round 
his neck. His fine commanding forehead and white hairs, his large grey eye- 
brows and mustachios, formed, altogether, one of the finest subjects for a por- 
trait I have ever seen. 

‘His master, the King of Prussia, passed frequently, accompanied by his 
sons, and one or two attendants. Hs majesty was very plainly dressed 
in a blue coat and riband, and when I saw him, always retained the same grave 
expression of countenance which may be observed in the pictures of the day. 

* When I was standing near Sir John Malcolm, the Duke himself entered 
the apartment. He came up to Sir John, and spoke a few words to him, so 
that had a good opportunity of seeing ‘the observed of all observers.’ He 
was attired in a field-marshal’s uniform, the breast of which was covered with 
stars ; though in other respects his dress was rather plain. Among the various 
costumes, I was struck with the elegance of that of the Hungarian officers, 
with one of whom I happened to have some conversation ; his dress was of 
dark green, embroidered with lace and fur, somewhat like that of the rifle-corps 
in form, as well as colour ; and round the neck was suspended a rich collar of 
filigree work, ornamented with turquoises, which had a beautiful effect. 

* In the course of the evening J met with Sir Walter, who asked me to walk 
with him through the rooms, to look for a celebrated portrait of Napoleon, 
which had been recently executed for the Duke of Abrautes, the owner of the 
mansion. ‘A singular errand indeed for us travellers,’ said he, as he took my 
arm, and made his way through the crowd ; ‘ who could have imagined that we 
should ever, by any possibility, have been engaged in looking out for a picture 
of Bonaparte in the hotel of one of his marshals, while occupied by the Duke 
of Wellington *” 

“Tn passing through one of the saloons, we observed the Duke, in company 
with some ladies, standing at a window of a room towards the court of the ho- 
tel, listening to a military band. In this apartment several round tables were 
laid out for the banquet. One of the ladies advanced towards Sir Walter, and 
invited him to sup at the Duke's table, which was next the window where the 
band was stationed. 

‘*The company shortly after arrived to partake of the feast, and I had the 
satisfaction to see my distinguished friend seated in the place of honour, and 
evidently affording that pleasure to his illustrious entertainer and his friends, 
which his conversat:on never failed to impart, and which, I may add, he was al- 
ways desirous that it should impart, whatever might be the rank or situation of 
those with whom he was in company. 

“I then continued my search for the portrait of Napoleon, which I found 
placed so near the floor as to afford an opportunity of examining the countenance 
very closely. It was a kit-cat, or three quarter’s picture, painted by Gerard, 
the dress green, with white facings, and the usual decorations worn by the ori- 
ginal :—the colour of the countenance was of a pale hue, and the remarkable 
expression of the eye delineated with much force. It was, I believe, reckoned 
the best likeness that had ever been taken of Napoleon. 

“| then walked into the gardens, which were splendidly illuminated. Neve 
was a more beautiful night. 

“The floor of heaven was thick inlaid 
With patines of bright gold,” 
and the air balmy and delightful. 

“There were several tents and awnings spread at different points of the 
pleasure-ground. In one was stationed a conjuror, who astonished the public 
with his feats of legerdemain. In another was the Grimacier, a favourite artist 
in Paris, whose business it is to amaze the spectators with a succession of grins 
and contortions of the face and figure, accompanied with strange and uncouth 
sounds, and aided occasionally with a huge snout or trumpet, in order to in- 
crease the power of his drunken recitative. 

‘** Under several of the awnings were disposed tables covered with refresh- 
ments, at one of which I was invited by some military friends to partake of the 
‘noble fare’ of our illustrious host. Altogether, this entertainment must be 
| considered as one of the most interesting and magnificent of the present day. 








In the preceding summer a very brilliant ball was given, in honour of the for- 
eign potentates then resident in London, by the members of White's Club, at 
which nearly the same party was assembled as at the Hotel Reyniere. Among 
the guests, indeed, might be enumerated one or two more of kingly dignity, 
and of course, more of the beauty and nobility of England, for whose absence 
it is impossible to compensate. Wellington, however, was not one of the 
group. On the present occasion, the illustrious warrior was himself the giver 
of the fete ; and this, too, in the city of Paris, after having scarcely two months 
before achieved—in conjunction with many of those who were assembled under 
his roof—one of the most glorious and important victories of ancient or 
modern times.” 

But it is not in France alone that the scenes which render this little work so 
interesting are all acted out. Kindred spirits congregate together, and cele- 
| brated men feel the same power of attraction. Some of the most amusing pa 
| ges are those which relate to that homeward portion of travel from our own 
| shores when, after landing, the party fell in with the comedian Mathews. The 
| spirits of fun and frolic ran loose after this junction, and the wit, the humour, 
| and the practical jokes of Mathews did more than ‘set the table in a roar ;’ 
| eyen postilions, chamber-maids, and other inn-retainers sharing in the merri- 
ment. But we refer our readers to the volume itself, lest, in transcribing fur- 
ther, we diminish something of its interest 








A YARN ABOUT SHARKS. 
The imperious seas breed monsters. 

When the Bard of Avon placed these words in the fair Imogen's mouth, he 
may have been thinking of the gastronomic powers of ‘* Johnny”’ Shark, as 
well of the sworn hatred which has immemoriably existed between that mon- 
ster andseamen. Indeed, among the detestable ingredients in the boiling caul- 
| dron, he also placed a 

Maw, and gulf, 
Of the ravin’d salt-sea shark ; 


thus affording substantial proof of the consideration in which he was held, even 
by a landsman, two hundred and thirty-six years ago. The enmity of men who 
use the mighty waters against ‘“‘ Johnny” has increased since that date, and 
| the most forcible expression of their feelings—next to the slaying of him—is, 
dubbing him the Sea- Lawyer It will be obvious, that this epithet is not ap- 
plied because he is capable of the a forked” opinions of the shore-sharks, nor 
| because they let out their tongues for hire,with a zeal proportionate to the depth 
of aclient’s purse : it is on account of their mutual rapacity, and their being 
mutually cold-blooded, that they are both detested by sailors. While we leave 
Capt. Glascock to exhibit the land creature, we will endeavour toshuw up the 
inhabitant of the deep 
In common with other cold-blooded creatures, he is most tenacious of life, 
and from muscular irritability, the heart continues to pulsate after death for a 
considerable time. We once saw an instance where a captured shark, gashed, 
mangled, and apparently dead, being kicked in the mouth by a foolish mizen- 
top boy, it instantly bit his toes off. This vitality is strongly shown under the 
compl mentary treatment so sworn a foe receives from his captors ; and even 
doy-fish pay dearly for trespassing into fislicrmen’s nets 
In 1830, the Palinurus, a Company's cruiser, was before Jiddah, in the Red 
Sea, when the sailors hauled on board a female shark ; and, as she lay on the 
leck, one of them struck her repeatedly with a handspike on the head. “She 








vas then permitted to remain unmolested for a quarter of an hour, when some 
f the seamen suggested that she should be ‘s sail yarded’—an operation 
| they accomplished by cutting through the skin of t back, and thrusting the 
stave of a cask through the aperture. She ea ; without anv signs of 
life; but, upon being again thrown into the sea, to vur great istonishment, she 
was observed making violent efforts to get to the bottom, Finding it 
impossible to eff this, owing to the stave by which she was encum- 


bered, she continued to swim round the vessel for several hours. ‘The 
’ 
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antipathy which the seaman naturally entertains towards his voracious enemy 
may explain, but cannot be said to palliate, this cruel action. 

Undersuch a feeling, it is not to be wondered at, that the capture of a shark 
enlivens the tedium of a voyage, and that every man and boy becomes eager 
and animated in the result. hen the fins of the shark are descried on the 
surface of the water, a large and strongly-barbed hook, baited with three or four 

ounds of meat—rancid salt pork is the best—is thrown overboard by a strong 
ine, bent to a chain near the hook far enough from his jaws to prevent his 
biting it in twain, and thus getting himself free. _ After receiving due advice 
from his attendant pilots, he coquets with the bait, advancing, smelling, and 
quitting it, as if it were a matter of perfect indifference whether he took it or 
not. At length appetite excites him, he darts towards the savoury morsel, 
and, slveing on his side, swailows it, hook and all. When he finds, by the 
awkward sensation in his maw, the trick that has been played upon him, he 
manifests the utmost displeasure, bending and writhing most obstinately to 
cut the new formed connection ; and he struggles with such violence, that it 
uires much dexterity to play him properly until he is so far spent that he 
suffers his forebody to be drawn above water, when the running-bowline knot 
of a sufficient rope is thrown over him, and jammed,—for the line attached to 
the hook is too weak for weighing him in-board. No sooner does he arrive on 
deck, where he is most boisterously welcomed, than he commences flouncing 
and bouncing, and beating the planks with his tail, so furiously, that the sea- 
men hasten to chop off that strong member ; and, moreover, deal him many 
blows on the head to temper the liveliness of his exertions. In fine, he soon 
discovers that, despite of plashing, twisting, floundering, and flopping, he must 
surrender, even had he as many lives as Plutarch ; he therefore yields to his 

fate, and stretches on the deck— 

Flat as the flattest of the flounder fry. 

The rites of hospitality being thus celebrated, the next step is to ascertain 
what the stranger has stowed away in his thick, tough, leather-like sack call- 
ed the maw; about which the most lively curiosity is always manifested. 
This search, though often re infecta, has some very curious exceptions, as 
we shall presently show. Indeed we may as well give an anecdote from Capt. 
Basil Hall at once, relating to an enormous shark which was caught in Anjeer 
Roads :— 

“A number of ducks and hens, which had died in the night, were. as usual, 
thrown overboard in the morning, besides several baskets, and many minor 
things, such as bundles of shavings and bits of cordage, all which things were 
found in this huge sea-monster’s inside. But what excited most surprise and 
admiration was the hide of a buffalo, killed on board that day for the ship's 
company’s dinner. The old sailor who had cut open the shark, stood with a 
foot on each side, and drew out the articles one by one from the huge cavern 
into which they had been indiscriminately drawn. When the operator came at 
last to the buffalo’s skin, he held it up before him like a curtain, and exclaimed, 
‘ There, my lads, d’ye see that ! He has swallowed a buffalo, but he could not 
disgest the hide !’ ”’ 

he division of the spoils now takes place : the jaws and the back-bone are 
allotted to those of a knicknackaterian tendency ; and various parts are given 
to such as conclude, with the man in the Colloquies, that fish are of no use un- 
less to be eaten: “It is but turn for turn,” says Jack. The tail part and fins 
make a tolerable curry ; and Dampier,—who, in addition to his other claims 
upon nautical gratitude, deserved the culinary cordon bleu,—tells us that shark's 
flesh, well boiled and pressed, and then stewed with vinegar and p@pper, is es- 
teemed good eating. But in all cases of doubtful gusto there is no condiment 
like curry. Plenty of pepper, and a little mustard, may make a stale egg 
passable ; but, you may depend on us, there are certain parts of the creature 
before us, and many sea-fowl, that cannot be touched except under the auxilia- 
ry aid of all the compound ingredients of the strongest curry-paste. 

The shark is not so nice about us, and, if he have but fair play, makes no 
bones of a man, whose case is so hopeless that the French named the monster 
requiem, now corrupted to requin. But, living or dead, prey to them is “all 
as one ;” for, though they are in attendance upon bathers, and those who fall 
overboard, they follow, for hundreds of miles, in the wake of a sickly ship or 
a slaver, in anticipation of their services being required. Pennant tells us that 
a Guinea captain was, by stress of weather, driven into the harbour of Belfast, 
with a lading of very sickly slaves, who, from a notion that after death they 
should be restored again to their families, took every opportunity to throw | 

themselves overboard when brought upon deck, as is usual, for the benefit of | 
the fresh air. The captain,—a veritable Guinea yahoo,—perceiving among | 
others, a woman-slave attempting to drown herself, pitched upon her as a pro- | 
per example to the rest. As he supposed they were not aware of the terrors 
attending death, he ordered the woman to be tied with a rope under the arms, | 
and so let her down into the water. When the poor creature was thus plunged 





| 
| 


in she was heard to give a terrible shriek, which at first was ascribed to her | 
fears of drowning ; but soon after the water appearing red all round her, she | 


was drawn up, and it was found that a monstrous shark, which had followed the 
ship from Africa to Ireland, had bitten her off from the middle. We wonder 
how the brute of a skipper slept that night ! 

At times the least noise alarms sharks, but at others, when their appetite is 
keen, they care for nothing but their prey. In a case which happened in the 
Strait of Sunda—almost within our personal notice—a poor boy was seized 
close alongside the Ganges Indiaman, in spite of the exertions of a boat’s crew 
to intimidate the fish, and the vociferation of a hundred spectators on the deck. 
Their hearing is considered so sharp, by seamen, that it is said Port Royal Tom 
—a monster fed by one of our Admirals at Jamaica, as a retaining fee to pre- 
vent midnight desertion from the Polyphemus—could distinguish the voice of a 
man appointed to feed him. Ma non lo credo! We believe the many tales | 
about this sagacious fellow rowing guard, to have been mere flams, tokeep peo- | 
ple from swimming away ; and the truest legend about him, perhaps, is that 
detailing his demise. His ample jaw is still shown at Kingston. Many keys | 
and a marlin-spike were found in him, which apparently had been some time in 
his inside, without material!y trending upon his digestion. This would be an 
interesting subject for exact investigation. The best authenticated instance of 
their retaining such an extraneous body for a lengthened time occurred in 1787, 





the way, he had no business. In his maw was found the watch of a youth who 
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prey that it required the fore and main-yard tackles to hoist her on board. Af- 
ter giving sundry violent flaps she was overpowered ; and we saw with as- 
tonishmeat, on a large gash being made in the belly, no fewer than thirty- 
eight young sharks tumble out of the orifice alive! They were each near- 
ly two feet in length, coloured like mackarel,and their mouths admitted a man’s 
hand with ease. 

Pliny mentions the attacking of huge fish, or sea-dogs, in the water, as a 
matter of common occurrence in his time, and describes the mancuvre by 
which the biped should regain the ship, if in danger. The divers were, as 
now, much annoyed by them—canicularun maxime multitudo circa eas urin- 
antes gravi periculo infestati. So the pearl-divers of the present day, in the 
Gulf of California, are pestered, and defend themselves in a manner not wholly 
dissimilar to that of the ancients. They arm themselves with a small stick, 
about nine or ten inches long, and pointed at both ends, with which they fear- 
lessly plunge down inthe very midst of these ferocious creatures, holding them 
in utter defiance The diver grasps this simple weapon by the middle, and, if 
attacked, thrusts it into the monster’s expanded jaws, who thereupon, as Lieut. 
Hardy says, ‘ swims away with his martyrdom.” Some of the negroes on the 
African coast boldly leap into the water, and successfully attack the shark with 
a knife. 

An heroic instance of disinterested friendship and personal bravery is related 
of aseaman of the York, West Indiaman, Capt. John Barnes, at Barbadoes, 
about the latter end of Queen Anne’s reign. A man bathing was bit in twain 
by aravenous shark, andthe lower part was swallowed, The severed trunk 
was snatched away by some of the people, and placed on the deck ; at the sight 
of which the horror and emotion of his attached messmate were beyond ex- 
pression. During this affecting scene, the insatiable fish was seen traversing 
the bloody surface of the waters in search of the remainder of his quarry. Fired 
at the sight, the faithful friend vowed that he would make the devourer dis- 
gorge, or die in the attempt ; and, seizing a large pointed knife, he plunged in- 
to the deep. The shark no sooner perceived the man, than he made furiously 
towards him, and both seemed equally eager—the one for his prey, the other 
forrevenge. ‘The moment the monster opened his rapacious jaws, his adver- 
sary, dexterously diving, gave him repeated stabs in the belly. The combat 
was anxiously viewed from the decks of the adjacent vessels, and the specta- 
tors were uncertain fiom which of*the combatants the blood issued; but at 
length they saw the struggling and enraged shark make towards the beach, 
where he was stranded. He was quickly dragged high and dry, when the vic- 
tor ripped him open, recovered the remains of his lamented fr.end, and procured 
them a proper sepulture. 

We well remember the interest with which everybody related an incident 
which had happened at Madras just before our arrival A Hindoo was taking 
his catamaran through the heavy surf, accompanied by his only child, a boy of 
about seven or eight years of age. Suddenly his little companion was washed 
off, and, before he could recover his hold, was dragged down by an attendant 
shark. The agonized father resolved at least on being revenged ; he, there- 
fore, with a knife between his teeth, plunged after the ravenous monster, but 
in time enough only to see him swallow his quivering prey. Still further irri- 
tated, he adroitly gave the creature several wounds near the gill-apertures 
But the shark’s voracity was so completely stayed by the meal which it had 
just made, that it did not seem at all disposed to enter upon the encounter to 
which it had been so roughly challenged. But repeated stabs roused it to des- 
perate resistance : twice the assailant was compelled to dive below his huge 
enemy, to avoid a similar fate to that of his son, and twice he rose to the sur- 
face of the water to recover breath. ‘The man’s assembled companions were 
astonished to see him plunge down once more ; but soon, by the ensanguined 
hue imparted to the waves around, concluded the work of vengeance was ac- 
complished. In fact, the bereaved father had succeeded in driving his knife to 
the shaft into the shark’s belly, and drawing it downward with all his strength, 
opened a deep and fatal gash, upwards of a yard long. Consequently, the al- 
most-exhausted Hindoo had not long reached the strand before his gigantic foe 
was washed ashore, and what remained of life was soon beat out of him. The 
crowd iinmediately cut him open, and found the limbs of the ill-fated child, 
severed though not masticated. The desponding parent threw himself on the 
sand for a time, absorbed in heart-rending grief; but presently recovering his 
constitutional serenity, he unfolded his turban, placed the precious though 
mangled corse upon it, and carried it to his humble home for cremation. This 
brave fellow was afterwards pointed out to us, wearing a silver medal, which 
the Government of Madras had conferred on him for this exploit. 

Such is the shark ! 

re 


HER MAJESTY’S MASQUE. 
* This is a night of nights.” 

Exhausted with admiration, bewildered by all that can dazzle the eye, en- 
chant the ear, touch the feelings, intoxicate the senses, and plunge memory inte 
| confusion, we attempt the description of what we have beheld. 

Vain was the denunciation of Burke—the age of chivalry is not gone—for 
that it lives, ay! and with the ‘sublime and beautiful,’ too, was proved by 
her Majesty’s Masque on Thursday. We are at a loss where to begin its de- 
scription, it had so many salient charms, each in turn appearing the most won- 
derful in effect ; and it had such a breadth of magnificence, the mind's eye can- 
not compass it within its field of vision. Happy mummers! you who in one 
night united all the chivalric and romantic effects of a distant age with all the 


| resources of present civilization! Had you lived at any of the periods you 


represented on Thursday, and had you then possessed all the splendid adorn- 
ments you now display,you must still have ridden on horseback to court through 
the rain. In Edward the Third’s time, ladies could only go to court behind 
their husbands, on horseback, with an oilskia to cover them in wet weather; 


; and even in the less remote and more luxurious age of Francis [., there were 


only two coaches (‘* deux coches’) in all Paris! one for the Queen, one for 
Diana of Poitiers. Instead of this, on Thursday, as each lady issued from her 
| carriage, she appeared with her bloom untouched, and so transcendently perfect, 
| that you might think it a vision, fear to touch it, and hold your breath, lest the 


f . id | angelic being should be offended by mortal contact, and vanish from your sight. 
when a shark—then somewhat sickly—was captured in the Thames, where, by | : : hoes, ‘g 


But if the sight of such a scene was bewildering, your wonderment is only in- 


| 
| ° ’ 
Pi . > creased by reflection. Such a display no-other country, no other reunion. could 
had been drowned off Falmouth two years before : and this was placed beyond ‘ aie. , 


a shadow of doubt by the testimony of Mr. Thompson, the father of the un- 
fortunate youth ; by Watson, the watchmaker; and by Vane, the commander 
of the Polly from which ship young Thompson had fallen overboard. 


The maw is, indeed, atruly general receptacle, and very various are the | 


commodities we have seen taken therefrom. We once relieved a hawk’s bill 
turtle, upwards of two feet in length, from his living sepulchre, and set him 
swimming again. But the most extraordinary instance of such rummaging, is 
that of Lieut. Fitton’s having extracted legal evidence, from the mouth of a 
dead shark, for the condemnation of the brig Nancy and the schooner Christo- 
pher, at the time undergoing proceedings by the Court of Vice-Admiralty, at 
Jamaica, and claimed as neutral property. These papers were so unexpected 
that the supereargo of the brig absconded as soon as he heard of the discovery ; 
and the whole proved so decisive, that the Lieutenant presented the jaw-bones 
of the fish to the Proctor’s Office, at Kingston, with a request that they might 
be used as a collar for neutrals to swear through. 

As such a transaction is not ofevery-day occurrence we will place the affida- 
vit, made at Jamaica, before the reader. 

In tHe Court or Vicr-ApmiraLty, By THE ApvocaTe-GENERAL 

** Michael Fitton, Esq., being sworn, maketh oath and saith, that the tender 
of H.M.S. Abergavenny, under the command of the deponent, being on a cruise 
off Jacomel, in the island of St Domingo, on the 30th day of August last, dis- 
covered a dead bullock surrounded by sharks, which he had towed alongside, 


for the purpose of catching the said sharks ; and this deponent saith, that ha- | 


ving caught one of the sharks, and hoisted it on board the said tender, he order- 
ed some of the men to separate its jaws, and clean them, as the said shark was 
larger than common, which the said seamen did, whilst others opened its maw, 
and therein discovered, in the presence of this deponent, a parcel of papers, 
tied up with a string ; and this deponent saith, on examining the said papers, 
he discovered a letter of recent date from Curacoa ; and as it occurred to this 
deponent they might relate to some vessels detained by some of his Majesty's 
cruisers, he had them dried on deck; and this deponent saith, that having 
been informed that his Majesty's cutter Sparrow had sent down to the island 
a prize, a certain brig, a vessel called the Nancy, and supposing the papers, 
so found as aforesaid, might be useful at the trial of the said vessel, called 
the Nancy, hath caused the said to be sealed up, and delivered them to 
one of the Surrogates of this honourable court, without any alteration, addi- 
tion, fraud, subtraction, or embezzlement whatsoever Micuak. Fitton. 
Taken, and the truth thereof sworn to, before me, this 24th dav of Septem- 
ber, 1800. J. Frazer, Surrogate.” 
Every one knows how the vicinity of the Sychelle Isles, in the Indian Ocean, 
is invested with sharks—the blue, the white, the tiger, the hammer-headed, and 
other varieties of that voracioustribe. In January, 1805, an enormous female 
monster was taken in Mahé Bay, while cruising round our ship, in company 
with many of her kind, and surrounded by a numerous progeny. The weather 
was superb, the water clear as crystal, and the vessel seemed to sleep at her 


anchors, so that we saw every object in the best possible manner. She was 
actually caught with a small hook, which had been baited for rock-fish ; and it 


is surprising that her attempts to escape should not have disengaged her. On 
the first perception of danger, and while she was b ‘ing drawn alongside, the 
fry entered the mouth of the dam, toseek safety. With some difficulty, and 


wuch dexterity, she was secured and slung ; but such was the weight of the 


| produce. Where would you find such riches proved by a million of value in 
| diamonds alone? Where would you find such arts and industry proved by the 
exquisite dresses all produced ; although their very tissues have been made in 
| the space of a fortnight’ And lastly, where would you find 1800 persons of 





| such high rank and fortune, and to spend such enormous sums, with such re- 
fined taste and historical research, with the resources of every elegant trade 
and art, with surpassing magnificence, and still without gaudiness. But we 
must not give way to our impressions, and endeavour to give some accuunt of 
the order of the proceedings of the night. 

Long before ten, the Royal guests began to arrive, first the Royal attendants 
and their group, next the quadrilles and general company. Soon after, Her 
Majesty and her Royal Consort issued from their private apartments, atteuded 
and preceded by the Heralds and Ushers, the Great Officers of the Household, 
followed by the Mistress of the Robes, the Ladies of the Bedchamber, and 
other fair officials. The young King Edward, holding the hand of the glorious 
Philippa, advanced with measured steps and imposing majesty to the throne. 
There their Majesties took their seat on the antique throne, beneath a canopy, 


guided by the herald’s lore, has adorned in conformity with the fashions of the 
by-gone epoch. In the meantime, the splendid throng of guests was arriving 
They came by three different entrances—one being assigned to the Ambassa- 


| groupes, and the ordinary one left to the general company. ‘The cortege of 


also the Diplomatic Body in the Great Gallery. Sir Robert Chester, Master of 
the Ceremonies, shortly conducted the diplomatic body to the Royal presence, 
and they then fell off right and left, leaving the space free. Then began the 
gorgeous picturesque procession of the progress:—H. R. H. the Duchess of 
Cambridge, as Anne o Britanny, leading on her matchless cortege ; the play 











} personage 
} 


. followed the other groups, each quadrille producing some new and 
startling effect; and as each passed away into the throne-room, it appeared to 
the beholders that each successive company excelled its predecessor, until the 
| others returning, the error of judgment, bewildered by the marvellous sight, 
| was dispelled, and all criticism was baffled ; onward then moved, by bright 
squadrons, the array of characteristic groups, looking, in their fair splendour, 
as if they rose from the Elysium of the poets, and were formed out of 
“ Gli angeli eletti é anime beate !” 

Whilst the music struck up a soul-stirring peal of sounds, each couple as it 
passed bowed reverently and gracefully before the young Sovereigns, and re- 
turned into the gallery by another door than that by which they had entered 
The whole of the groups passed, returned to the great gallery; Kin 
lippa descended from the throne, and their magnit 


g Edward 
and Queen Ph bipy ! 
ants forming into lines, this glorious procession then advanced t 


cent attend- 


vi 





irough the gal- 
lery, betwixt the quickly parting waves of the great throng; and through this 
channel arrived in the ball room. There their youthful-ancient majesties rested 
| once more, and some of the characteristic quadrilles danced before them. 
First danced the quadrilles de France, next, one after the other, the quadrilles 
of Greeks and Scots trod each their characteristic steps and measures 

The Greek quadrille was picturesque in the extreme, and of beauty and taste 
truly Hellenic. The Scotch troupe had immense success ; twice in the even- 
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ing did they perform their spirited Highland dance, and with right goodwill of 





national feeling did they execute their pleasing task. King Edward, in high 
spirits at having escaped, so young and handsome, from the grave, forgot his 
former feuds, and was in raptures at the performance of his old enemies across 
the Border. Her Majesty’s splendid cloak of gold and minever was then re- 
moved by the Mistress of the Robes ; and her Majesty danced, honouring with 
her hand in the dance, the Prince George of Cambridge, and havin, for her 
vis a vis the Duchess of Buceleuch and the Duke of Beaufort. Her Majesty, 
resuming her mantle-royal, then returned to the Presence Chamber, ps then 
her Grace sat down to rest awhile, some half hour or so, in a rich chair of state, 
opposing freely the beauty of her person to the people. 

he scene was now changed, and transported to a distant land. Our great 
Russian Ally, the Imperial Czar, hearing of her Majesty’s Masque, had sent 
over some of his Cosaques d'élite, with belles Cosaquesses, surpassing fair ; 
and, that their maneuvres should be irresistible in the field, gave them a female 
leader. At this moment, then, Baroness Brunow appeared on the floor, with 
the invaders of many a land, and treading the graceful steps of the characteris- 
tic Mazurka. The fair Cosaquesses proved that it is the fate of Russia for ever 
to conquer. 

Anon the scene was once more shifted, and leaving their bones at Acre and 
Ascalon, the splendidly-embroidered spirits of Crusaders and their Dames oc- 
cupied the floor, and in graceful form danced away the memory of their dread 
pilgrimages,—as when at Cyprus the Norman knights forgot their emprise, or 
as when Rinaldo and h’s brother knights revelled in the bowers of Armida and 
her fairy nymphs. When these quadrilles were ended, the capricious fair ones 
and volatile unfaithful knights abandoned their banners ‘There was then a 
sudden blending of all countries, nations, and ages, in defiance of all geogra- 
phers and all historians—and a general dance succeeded, which also defies all 
powers of description Mirth and madness, not without charming method, took 
possession of the whole assembly. ‘This was not the first occasion on which 
laughter and mirth possessed the throng, although in the solemnity of the pro- 
cession it had made room for the anxious curiosity to behold the pageant, and 
to the reverence due to the august Mistress of all. 

As each party arrived, the gentlemen, disguised by wigs, mustachios, eu- 
rious hats, and dresses, never dreamt ef before, looked like strangers to the 
most intimate of their fairest friends. Parties stared, wonder-struck, at one 
another, recognising some familiar lineament on a stranger's face, that singu- 
larly troubled them to trace to its owner. ‘Then, all at once, there was a burst 
of recognition, followed by bursts of laughter, high breeding could scarce re- 
press within polished bounds. 

Of all the sets of quadrilles, but four were complete, or, at least, danced to- 
gether in exclusive groups. But what of that! ‘The scenic effect was com- 
plete and effective beyond all hope, in the procession—and then mirth and hap- 
piness drowned all thought but of pleasure unrestrained, and all memory of the 
past as well as of the future. The medley was inconceivably eccentric and 
gay ; and the general impulse was 

‘* Black spirits and white, 
Red spirits and grey, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may.” 

At twenty-five minutes to three her Majesty, who looked heavenly in her 
dress, but who was much fatigued by the weight of her splendid and tasteful 
regal costume, and still more so by the gracious and condescending efforts of 
her hospitality.—her Majesty, we repeat, retired with her royal consort. 

The Lord Chamberlain then warned the gay throng that the hours of danc- 
ing had reached their close. But the first appeal was in vain—the gay giddy 
groups were launched into the flood of pleasures, and yielded themselves head- 
long to the irresistible tide. The Lord Chamberlain was obliged, at last, to 
impose more imperative commands ; and at a quarter to three, the “ longing, 
lingering ’’ mummers ceased the dance. It was five o'clock, however, before 
the last guest had quitted the precincts of the palace 

It would be an invidious task to point out who were the most triumphant 
mummers of the Masque—they were all so magnificent, so aptly attired, and 
bore their new “blushing honours” with such appropriate spirit, grace and 
ease. We were placed for some moments near two Italians—the first Lady 
Peel, (Isabella of Milan;) she was attired in exquisite taste, her dress scintil- 
lating with brilliancy, so that we could but say to ourseives— 

Miri Isabella ! 
Nasce anche in ciel dopo 11 sole l’Aurora! 

And as next we behe!d near her another young Italian, on Thursday, surpass- 
ing even her former self in loveliness, we could but think how truly she was 
described by 

Deh mira—spvntar larosa 

Dal verde suo modesta e verginilla, 

Ché mezzo aperta ancura, @ mezzo ascosa 
Quanto si mostra men, tanto e piu bella! 

The dresses of thee Duchess of Buccleuch, of Lady de Grey, and of the 
Baronne de Brunow were admirable. ‘ihe Marchioness of Londonderry moved 
amidst a flood of light her diamonds attracted and threw off; but the eye could 
not rest for a rsoment ; it flew from the lovely Lady Jocelyn to the graceful sis- 
ters, Lady Chesterfield and Mrs. Anson; then it caught the beaming counten- 
ances of Lady Ashley, or Madlle. de Fiahout ; and presently a host of other 
visions, equally fair, absorbed the sight. 

This was the first opportunity otlered for the male part of the Aristocracy to 
revel in costume, as their fair relatives do daily: this opportunity of * fierce 
vanities,” and of * silk dalliance,” as our poet calls them, was not thrown away 
on the noble Aristocrates. It is rumoured, but it is a false report, that ‘* many 
have broke their backs, with laying manors upon them,” as the English nobles 
did for the field du * Draps d'or ;” or in the age of Edward Iil., when the 
common doggerel saying was, 

** Long beirds hertiless, 
Peynted hoods witless, 
Gay cotes graceless, 
Maketh Englande thriftless.’ 

Thursday night, on the contrary, all was hearty vleasure ; wit beneath the 
hood ; the coats fitted @ rerir, and the money sent into circulation whilst mak- 
ing the nobles happy for the moment, will render the industrious contented for 
months to come. 

It is the fashion to flatter princes ; but if, on the score of flattery, be put our 
admiration of Prince Albert’s bearing and appearance on Thursday, nothing 
can be more groundless. We never saw His Highness's fine features, youth, 
and elegant form, appear to such advantage. His Koyal Highness so demeaned 
hunself, 


“ that, in speech, in gait, 
He was the mark and glass, copy and book, 
That fashioned others.”’ 

The dresses of Lords Pembroke and Chesterfield were marvellous in their 
effect ; and it really required their personal qualities, and their habits of exalted 
society, to feel at home in, and not to be ecrasés by, their costumes. 

The Duke of Beaufort bore his royalty and brilliant accoutrements like a man 
of his high lineage, ** Regum ex sanguine,” might well be expected to do— 
but few even of Royal blood could do so with such easy grace and gallant bear- 


Ing. 





which, like the whole of the Presence Chamber, the upholsterer’s handicraft, | 
dors and Diplomatic body ; one to the quadrillers, characteristic cortéges, and | 


H. RK. H., the principal quadrille, and groups, keeping in a body together, as did | 


of colours, the blaze of gold, jewels, diamonds, and above all, of beauty, pro- | 
duced an ecstatic effect on all the beholders. After H. R. H.'s cortege of 110 | 


Three mummers were the amusement of the whole society. Admiral Napier, 
who dressed his friend Mehemet Ali’s character @ s'y méprendre—and two Chi- 
nese, looking the very portraiture of Commissioner Lin, and of l'sing-Sang- 
Tso Historiographer of the daily victories the unconquerable ( hinese gain upon 
the British barbarians, although the latter make the mistake of always advanc- 
ing, though they are utterly annihilated once a-week 
| Our readers will not expect us, after revelling amongst the spirits of departed 
heroes—amongst the fairies which we are now sure Visit even masques at the 
moonlight hours—that we should give any description of the manner in which 
such beings were tempted to eat and drink as if they were mortals. We are 
perfectly etherealized, after last night's pleasures, and all we can say is, that 
| the most sumptuous and elegaut refreshments were provided, and even a tem- 
| porary room in the shape of a tent, such as F nights and Paladins of old occu- 
pied in their jousts, had been constructe d by such magic means as royalty alone 
can command. KRovalty, when with so many higher gitts it possesses the 
kindly feelings of hospitality and a taste, the officers de la bouche fear to of- 
fend. 

Will our readers allow us to finish with the words of one who ought to have 
been at the palace on Thursday night, with Froissart, Monstrelet, and Clement 
Marot, to chronicle such entertainment 

It is Ben Johnson that now speaks, after a masque not half so admirable, but 
a thousand times better described :—** The honour and splendor of these spec- 
tacles was such in the performance, as, could those honours have lasted, this’ of 
mine now had been a most unprofitable work. But when it is the fate, even of 
the greatest and most absolute births, to send and borrow a life of posterity, lit- 
tle had been done to the study of magnificence in these, if presently the spirite 
had also perished In duty thereof to that Majesty who gave them their au- 
thority and grace, and no less than the most royal of predecessors, deserves 
eminent celebration for these solemnities, I add the later hand to redeem them 
as well from ignorance as envy, two common evils,—the one of censure, the 
other of oblivion.”—Ben Jounson, “* The Queen's Masque.” 

Feeling how imperfect, hurried and confused must be the descriptions of 
scenes of such enchantment as we have witnessed, we are too happy to avai! 
ourselves of the following description :— 

Her Majesty's fancy dress ball on Thursday night was a scene of such bril- 
liancy and magnificence, that, since the days of Charles the Second, with the 
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solitary exception of one féte given in the Regency of George the Fourth,there 
has been nothing at all comparable to it in all the entertainments given at the 
British Court. Even to an eye familiar with the pomp and the pageant of a 
Court—the regal splendour which always on state occasions surrounds the Bri- 
tish Sovereign—the magnificence and dazzling brilliancy of the ball of last 
night was almost overpowering. Occasionally, too, owing to the correct taste 
which caused the Queen’s more immediate circle all to appear in the dress of 
the same period, the fitful dreams of fancy became reality: a representative of 
a hero of Cressy stood beside his Sovereign, and a Knight of the Garter re- 

resented one of the first members of the noblest order of chivalry beside the 
Royal representative of its illustrious founder, and each were what they 
seemed. 

In addition to all its splendour, this brilliant féte had that charm in perfection 
which gives the greatest zest to all enjoyments—novelty. It is a day long 
past since the chivalry of England have appeared in what might not inaptly be | 
termed the custume of their race, and gratifying as the richness and variety of 
the dresses, both in colour and deccrations, was to the eye; yet there was a | 
still greater pleasure in the excitement that was given to the imagination in | 
seeing the impersonation of those historical associations so interwoven with the ' 
record of the honour and the glory of Great Britain. 

Sometimes in the midst of the graver enjoyments of the scene there would | 
be quite a startling effect produced by seeing some familiar face, some gay gal- 
lant, so perfectly disguised in a mats of powdered hair, and the quaint old fash- | 
ioned costume of the First and Second Georges, as even to make his most in- | 
timate friends hesitate before they recognised him. Such meetings were not | 
uncommon, and tended well to keep up the spirit of the scene. 

Alike distinguished by a truly regal appearance, as by a fine and correct 
taste in arranging a strictly historical costume, as first in place, come her Ma- 
jesty and Prince Albert. Without attempting a minute or elaborate descrip- 
tion of the dresses worn by these illustrious personages in this place, it is suffi- 
cient to speak of their general effect, which was magnificent in the extreme, 
without appearing in the slightest degree to be either heavy or cumbrous. No 
better idea can perhaps be given of their effect than by saying, that amidst all 
the splendour with which they were surrounded and in every combination of 
costumes which migh: happen in different portions of the evening to be about 
them, these beautiful dresses maintained their superiority. Her Majesty wore | 
a crown of gold, studded with large jewels of various colours, the points of 
the crown being formed with the vine leaf. "rom the crown were suspended | 
oreilettes of diamonds. Her Majesty wore two rows of large pearls round her 
neck. ‘The mantle of cloth of gold was fastened by a broad gold band, ex- 
tending the whole width of the chest, studded with large jewels of various co- 
lours, while a similar band, studded in the same manner, was laid down the 
whole length of the chest, the effect of the whole being that of a large jewel- 
led cross ; the minever with which the surcoat was covered in front forming | 
the back ground. ‘The effect of this was very beautiful. It would have been 
impossible, in the whole of that noble and brilliant assembly, to have hesitated 
a moment in selecting the representative of the chivalric Edward, even if his 
Royal Highness had not been distinguished by any of the emblems of sove- 
reignty. ‘The Prince wore a crown, similar in design to that of the Queen. 
His mantle of red velvet, bordered with gold, and edged with pear!s, was fas- 
tened across the chest with abroad and jewelled gold band. The tunie, of blue 
embroidered in gold, was fastened round the neck by a jewelled collar of great 
brilliancy—the same magnificent mode of termination was adopted at the wrists. 
A beautiful girdle, sopporiing a diamond-hilted sword, completed the leading 
features of Prince Albert’s costume. 

From the fine taste which prescribed to her Majesty’s and the Prince’s im- 
mediate attendants to appear not only in the costume of the time, but as far as | 
possible in that of their office, the illusion, as faras her Majesty’s own circle 
was concerned, was complete. 

The throne-room was selected by her Majesty for the reception of the com- 
pany. ‘The throne was removed, and the alcove in which the throne is placed 
was lined throughout with purple velvet, studded in gold, with a small shield, 
with the Cross of St. George, the motto, and the garter, surmounted with the 
Royal crown ; this was terininated at the top by Gothic tracery, gilt. The 
throne, erected for this occasion, was decorated in the same way, copied from 
an authentic source, so as to be strictly historical. The chairs of state were 
Gothic in their character, and very handsome ; the seats were of purple velvet 
At the back of the throne were emblazoned the Roval arms of England and 
France, surmoun ed by a Roval crown; Royal banners waved at the top, and 
on each side of the throne. On the purple velvet back-ground were shields, 
emblazoned with the Royal arms of England at that time, and the red cross 
of St. George. ‘The light which threw its illumination on the throne was con- 
cealed from the spectator by its being placed behind the arch which separates 
the throne alcove from the rest of the apartments, and had a most beautiful 
effect. 

The tent of Tippoo Sultan had been erected within the upper or Corinthian 
portico, communicating with the green drawing-room, and was useda refresh- 
ment room during the night. 

THE QUADRILLES 
Without further preface we introduce this bright array in the dance 





THE FRENCH QUADRILLES 
Led by H. RH. the Dicness of Cambridge. 
The following is the cortege of her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, as Anne of Bretagne, of which three quidrilles were formed, besides at- 
tendant characters :— 


Jean Albert de Navarre...........- Lord Granby. 
ee ee Lady Clanricarde. 
Jeanne de Cunflans................ Lady Exeter 

Louis de la Tremouille ........-... Lord Craven 
Charlotte de la Tré.nouilie.. 2... 2... Lady Wilton. 

Comte de (hateaubriand..........- Lord Claud Hamilton. 
pe SC - Lady Clinton 
ee Count Esterhazy. 
Clemence d’Armagnac..........-.- Mrs. Stanley. — 
eee Hon. F. Villiers. 
eT lady E. Reade de Ginkle. 
Comte de Monpensier. .... 2.2.2... Lord Ward, 

Blanche de Si. Paul .............. Miss Forrester. 
CONES TOME. 0506. cccccccccens Hon. Cecil Forrester. 
Clemence Jeanne. ........... ----- Lady Hillsborough. 
Robert Stewart d’Aubigné ......... Lord Emlyn. 
ee Mrs Townely. 
Marécnal de Chabannes............ Lord Malmesbury. 
Madame de la Palisse.......-- eeeee Lady Craven. 
Charies d’Amboise........----22.0 Hon. Mr. Fuzroy. 

M. de Chateaubriand.............. M. de Burgi. 
Murguerite de Valvis.............. Mademoiselle D'Este. 
Lady of the Court of Louis XIL ..... Lady Macfarlane. 
Ditto Ditto Lady Caroline Legge. 
Beavenuto Cellini ................ Baron Koller. \ 
Clement Marut............--.00- Mr. Mildmay. 


Besides Leunardo da Vine, ave other characters. 


SPANISH QUADRILLES. 
Led by her grace the Duchesss of Buccisoca. 
(Herald—Mr. De Burgh) 


NE PS ciekc wd00.s000.c0ie sees Lord Chesterfield. 
Duque di Medina Sidonia. ........-- Lord Sandwich. 
Marchese di Santa Croce. .........- Lord Douro 
ee ree ee Mr Ridley Colborne. 
Don John of Austria............... Sic Wim M. Stanley. 
Don Minguel SOONED tiicdscovesace Mr. J Stanley. 
Don Poma de Leon............-..- Lord George Paget. 
Don Louis R: quisens, Grand Com- ) Col A 

mander ef St. Jago ............ - 
Duque de Paliane .............-... Mr. C. Gore. 


Marchese di Mondejar, Captain Ge.) I sitteinies 
nerai of Grenada ¢ ord Vuwper. 


oe Aer eee Lord R. Grosvenor. 
Marchese di Posa ..............-.- Mr. Lovel. 
a ee Duchess of Beaufort 
Infanta Catarina .....-..- abececsss Lady Sydney. 

Infanta Clara Eucenia .....--...... Lady Mahon. 

Marchesa di Cadiz .....-.-.-.....- Lavy Le Despenser. 
Donna Fiorinda di Sandoval 2.22... Lady Chesterfield. 
Princess of Eboli ......--- ~+-.. Lady Malmesbury. 
Duchesa di Villa Hermosa.....-.... Mdile de Fiahault. 
Duchesa di TS SE eee Lady G. Codrington. 
Donna Inez del Infantado......-.--- Lady Adelaide Paget. 
Countessa di Lerma .....---- es csee Lady Olivia Taylour. 
Donna Ximena di Silva .......----- Lady Augusta Cadogan. 
Donna Eleanora di Guzman. .... ---- L dy Honoria Cadogan 


SCOTCH QUADRILLE, 
Led by the Duch ss of Bucctevcn 
Hon. Mise Wi'loughby : Miss Drummond 
Lady E len Douglas Lady Louisa Hay 
Jene Charteris 


«ina Campbell 


Ladies Prgnrose (two) , Laacly 
Misses Stlert (two) 
Misses Balfour (two) 


Lady 


| Prospero Colonna. .....-- 


| Gian Giscomo Trioulzi 
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GERMAN QUADRILLE. 
Led by her Grace the Duchess of SutHertanp. 


Dake of Saxony .....-...----2---- 
Duchess of Saxony ........-------- 
Landgraf, Philip of Hesse ..... wees 
Christina, Langravine of Hesse....-- 
Prince Ernest of Saxony .-.-.--.---- 
Aone of Denmark, Princess of Sax- , 
ONS vase cede sceskasss Shaw cese 
Eric Duke of Brunswick.....------- 
Duchess of Brunswick ........----+ 
Magnus Duke of Mecklenburg ------ 
Duchess of Mecklenburg ....------- 
Francis Duke of Lavenburg. --.. --.- 
Duchess of Lavenburg .....-------- 
Count Hoyer of Mansfeld ........-- 
Countess Hoyer .....-..---0---+-- 
Count Henry of Schwartzburg ..-..-- 
Countess of Schwartzburg.-...-...--- 


| Hermann von de Marlsburg --...---« 


Tne Lady Hermann ....----.------ 
Ebert von der Taune.......------+« 
The Lady Ebert .....--.---+------ 


Lord Wilton. 

Duchess of Sutherland. 
Count Kielmansegge. 
Countess of Glengall. 
Prince Edward of Saxony. 


Lady Canning. 


Mr. Tomline. 
Lady Norreys. 
Lord Clanricarde. 
Lady Cowper. 
Lord Maidstone. 
Mrs. Anson. 

Mr. Bagot. 

Lady Robert Grosvenor. 
Lord Somerton. 
Miss Thelluson. 
Lord Cl,fden. 


i Lady Rosslyn .........--.--2+---- 
j Duke of Buccleuch.....-..-...---- 
) Earl of Jersey... ....22.-.-20 +20 
Earl of Beverley... .. stove squad des 
Marquis of Lansdowne. .-......---- 
Duke of Roxburgh 
Lord Normanby ............- ease 
Duchess of Gloucester ..........- 

Duchess of Saxe Weimar......_.. } 
Lady Wilhe'm Stanhope . 
Hon. Capt. R. Boy'e 
Hon. F. Cadogan 
a Ls a ns eet 
ee, ere eee 
M. de Vaudreuil 


Lady Palmerston......... 
Lady Ashley ..... URPESY ool sds SeSE 
Miss Ann Antrobus ............... 
Lady Pennefather.....-... 


| 
Countess of Salisbury. 

Knight of the Garter. 

Grand Master of the ,T'emplars. 
Knight in armour, Edward III's time. 
Dress of Charles [.’s time. 

David Bruce. 

Sir Walter de Manney, 


Time of Louis XII. 


Anne Stanhope, Duchess of Somerset. 
Costume of Louis XIV. 

Costume of Louis XIV. 

Isabella, Duchess of Milan. 
Costume copied from Vandyke. 
Naval Officer, age of Louis XIV, 
Scotch dress. 

Ann Boleyn. 

Costume of Henry VIII.’s time. 
Lovis XV.'s age. 

Madame de Maintenon. 


Lady E. Leveson Gower. 
Mr. William Cowper. 
Lady Mary Howard. 


ITALIAN QUADRILLE, 


Beatrice d'Este, Duchess of Milan... 
Caterina Cornaro ........----0 ccs 


| Isabelladi Calabria, Duchess Dowa- , 


ger of Milan.....-.---------- 
Lucrezia Borgia, Duchess of Ferrara 
Leonora Gonzaga, Duchess of Mantua 


| Principessa Negroni ....-.-- canes 
Donna Clarice di Medici........--- e 
Donna Bianca Visconti. .....--.-.-- 
Donna Eleonora di Grimaldi ......-. 
Donna Gineve di Monreale.......-. > 
Donna Eleade Pisadi ..........--- ‘ 


Donna Vittoria Colonna........--.- 


| Fabrizio Colonna .....--...--- — 


Giuleno di Medici 
Ludovico il Moro, Duke of Milan.... 
Repel « cssnnqeadaen sano 6950 0800 
Cesare Burgia, Dake of Valentia .... 
Ettore Fieramosca ....-...--- he aciwe 
Alphonso d’Este, Duke of Ferrara ... 
Piero di Medici........... eee rer 
Bramaleone d'Oria .....-..-- eee 
Francisco d’Avalo Marchese di....-. 


Lady Jersey. 
Lady Grosvenor. 


Lady Peel. 


Lady Walpole. 

Lady Marian Alford. 
Lady Dungannon. 
Lady Charlotte Herbert. 
Miss Gurney. 

Hon. Miss Thellusson. 
Lady Lucy Herbert. 
Lady Eleanor Grosvenor. 
Lady Clementina Viliers. 
Dike of Sutherland. 
Lord Edward Howard. 
Lord Villers. 

Lord Shelburne. 

Lord Walpole. 

Lord Alford. 

Hon. Mr. Cadogan. 

Mr. Knightley. 

Lord Newport. 

Lord Northland. 

Sir Watkin Wynn. 
Lord Templ!emore. 


HIGHLAND QUADBILLES. 


Lady Anne Primrose ....... idtetes 
Lady Louisa Primrose ............. 
Lady Einma Campbell. ............ 
Lady LeG0G FINS 6 icasecsenecs.cse ~ 


Miss Stuart 


WEiOk WO RIMOUOE Adda a dccacens evee 
Lady Jane Charteris... ~... .6.0se6 
Beiee DIME 5 ocean bskeduae 
Lady Etien Douglas ...........--. a 





Countess of Xinnoul 
Countess Bruce 

Lady Graham 

Lady Seymour 

Lady Chelsea 

Lady Catherine Jermyn 
Lacy Stanley 

Lady Harriet Baring 

| Lady Augusta Baring 

| Lady Sarah Ingestre * 


Hen. Mrs. George Hope 
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WAVERLEY 


from a picture by Vandyke. 
ROCDRE ici4 ik cscawsecaee sseew aes 
Queen Berenyaria .....-...--.---- 
Isabelle de Croye .........--- -2-0 
Aune of Geierstein ......-.. sven sees 
Catherine Seyton ..... 22.0 2200 cone 
SOGbOILe VOI ss 6c cccavevacees meee 
Baek Plantagenet... cee ccesctsconccs 
Eveline Berenger ..........-.. 2200 
URED 2.0.54 cosa anes seess coednes - 
Richard Coeur de Lion ............- 
Ghointin Dut wate .accccacce seve svce 
Arthur Phillipson ...........- rity. 
Roland Gimme ......-. te renmee er 
POUMRUE AGideccdsdeéeceuusaates 
Oe ee ee ee 
\ Sir Damain de Lacy .........--.-.- 


Lady Caroline Cox 

Toe two Misses Wheatley 
Lady Mary Tavlor 

Miss Fitzroy Somerset 
Hon. Miss Cavendish 
Lady Mildred Cecil 

Miss Letitia D'Arcy Jewyn 


GREEK Q 
Led by her Grace the 
Miss Macfarlane 
Lady Constauce Paget 
Lady E eanur Paget 
Lady E. Ellice 
Miss Whiebread 
Miss Vivian 
Miss Stuart 
Lady Auue Fitzgerald 
Miss Foley 
Miss Adelaide Foiey 
MISCELLANEOUS LIST NOT I 
Dake of Sussex.....--.....-- enanccs 
Countess of Jersey 
Countess Si. Aulaire 








Lady Clementina Villiers..........- 
Lord Forester ........-......<-- 
| DT ENOED dosencvncavewseeue ; 
| Lord Delwarr .........---cecee . ; 
| Duke of St Albans........-....... 
Sir William BONY . cc wssescoeue 
| Madile. d’Este.................- ; 
Marquis of Exeter............... ; 

Lady JecOly® écce once cece ccecce ? 

Lady Poriman.... .... ~~. ccccoce § 

Ss. eee M 

Sete ESSE adele. cack ase § 

ee ee ee 

| Miss Paget e200 o6s0 cece 0226 6008 \ 

isd TOURTOOR 5 bbis% én ccc eee 
| Miss Stanley sabe es seese ree 


Norman Macdonald. 
Campbell Macdonald. 
Lord Kinnaird. 

Hon. A. Willoughby. 
Hon. James Murray. 
Captain Gordon Drummond. 
Hon. Charles Murray. 
Hon. Francis Charteris. 
Lord Macdonald. 

Hon James Macdonald. 
MacLeod of MacLeod. 
Captain Dalrymple. 


QUADRILLE OF THE CRUSADERS. 
Led by the Marchioness of LonpoNpveRRY. 


Hon. Henry Fitzroy 
Hon. Adolphus Liddell 
Baron Langen 

Lord James Butler 
Lord Alfred Paget 
Count de Noailles 
| Hon James Wortley 
Visconat Chelsea 

Mr. George Hope 
| Lord Gerald Fitzgerald 
Lord Bruce 

Ear! of Mansfield 


QUADRILLE. 


Led by the Countess De ra Warr, in the costume of Isabella, Lady De xa | 
Warr, daughter of the Lord High Treasurer to King Charles the First, | 


The Lady Francis Vane. 

The Lady Alexandrina Vane. 
The Lady Caroline Strangeways. 
The Lady Elizabeth West. 
Tne Lady Mary West. 

The Lady Jane Grimston. 

The Lady Elizabeth Campbell. 
The Hon. Lavinia Lyttleton. 
The Marquis of Blandford. 

The Viscuunt Cantalupe. 

The Earl of Desart. 

The Viscount Seaham. 

The Viscount Curzon. 

Mr. Kerrison 

The Lord John Manners. 

The Hon. Hugh Cholmondeley. 


COSSACK QUADRILLE. 
Led by her Excellency Baroness Brunow 


Lord Cantalupe 
Lord Cranley 
| M. De Berg 





Count Kendrioffsky 
Count Berkowsky 
Count Cordoffsky 
Hon. Mr. West 

Mr. Balfour 

Mr. Gardener 

+ Hon Mr. Fane 

Mr. Boyce 
UADRILLE. 

Dachess of Lemnstee 
Lord Ossulston 

Lord Paget 

Mr. Cole 

Lord Bective 

Mr. Lambert 

Lord Foley 

Sr Arch.bald M‘Donald 
Mr. Foley 

Me. Littleton 
| Mr. Hoare 
N THE LIST OF QUADRILLBS. 





Highland costume. 
Ttalian costume 
Marquise du Roure. 
Jtalian costume 


Mrs. Errington Fourteenth century. 
Duke of Sutherland .... 22.2... Dake of Ferrara. 

Avoiding a formal and encadéed description of the dresses worn by the la- 
dies who were present at this truly regal and magnificent reunion, we will 
state that H. R. H. raz Ducuess or Kent, as well as H. R. H. tae Ducness 
or GLoucesTER, and the Ducness or Saxe Wermar, evinced excellent taste 
in sinking their rank, as far as costume, for this occasion, and appearing only 
as ladies of rank of the 15th century, which did not prevent, last night, their 
royal carriage and exalted disinvoltura commanding as high an observance as 
they habitually obtain. 

Her Masesty’s Costume as Queen Puitipps.—The petticoat was of red 
velvet, trimmed with ermine. The jacket, the ground of garter blue, with a 
large pattern of leaves woven in it of gold, and ornamented with precious 
stones ; hanging s eeves, lined with ermine. The mantle was of cloth of 
gold, worked in silver, and trimmed with gold lace and pearls ; lined with er- 
mine, and fastened in front with a broad gold band worked in diamonds and 
other precious stones. The shoes were red silk, worked with gold and dia- 
monds. 

The crown was a fac simile of that worn by Queen Philippa, and was orna- 
mented with diamonds and precious stones. Under the crown descending to 
the sides of the face, was a network of red velvet and diamonds. 

The cloth of gold, silk, and velvet, of this costume, were made at Spital- 
fields. 

H. R. H. tae Ducuess or Kent, wore a robe a queue in grénat velvet, open- 
ing on each side, light blue velvet appearing in the openings, which were 
trimmed with long cordelliéres in pearls, relieved by bouquets of diamonds ; 
the body entirely covered with pearls and diamonds. The coiffure sky-blue, 
with pearls and diamonds. 

H. R. H. rue Ducuess or Gioucester, a light maroon vel¥et dress, open 
in front over a dress of gold brocade ; the dress trimmed with bands of gold ; 
tight sleeves in white satin, and the flowing outward sleeves in velvet, at the 
fore-arm, having brooches of precious geins. 

Costume or Her Royat Highness tue Ducness or Campripcr as ANN 
pe Bretacne.—TkLe mantle was of crimson velvet, bordered with ermine, 
looped up at the sides, displaying the petticoat of coile d'argent, worked in silver 
and gold, fastened with diamond ornaments ; the top was edged with two rows 
of large pearls, having between them a variety of ornaments, formed of sap- 
phires, emeralds, and diamonds; the lower row of pearls had beneath it a 
fringe of large diamonds, formed into drops. The stomacher had rows of 
large pearls of very great value, mixed with diamonds. Extending from the 
stomacher to the bottom of the mantle were rosettes and other ornaments of 
diamonds, sapphires, and eineralds, forming a broad band down the mantle. 
The ceinture was also composed of brilliants, emeralds, and sapphires. The 
sleeves were fastened with diamonds and sapphires, and the necklace was of 
emeralds and brilliants. The diadem was composed wholly'of pearls and dia- 
monds, except tlie fleur-de-lis by which it was surmounted, and which were 
composed of emeralds and sapphires. ‘The head-dress was decorated with two 
rows of large diamonds and one of pearls. The veil was of gold tulle. 

H. R. H. rue Princess Aveusta or Camprince.—Her Royal Highness’s 
costume was taken after an original portrait of Princess Claude. Jt was com- 
posed of a robe of rich silver brocade, trimmed all round with ermine, over 
which was a tunic of royal blue velvet, embroidered all over with silver fleur- 
de-lis ; round the top, and in the front of the tunic, were stitched bands of 
jewels, consisting of diamonds, turquoise, rubies, &c., of enormous value 
Upon her head her Royal Highness had a splendid gold couronne, set with bril- 
ants and turquoise, suspended from which was a tulle veil, which, behind 
nearly reached the ground, elaborately embroidered all over with silver, and 
edged by aborder of the same. The veil was raised upon each arm, where it 
was clasped by agraffes of diamonds, imparting to the veil the appearance of a 
royal mantle, with flowing sleeves. 

Her Grace the Ducness of Buccteucn wore a splendid costume; on the 
head a ducal coronet, with a rezi//e or caul sprinkled over with diamonds and 
pearls, with a long embroidered veil of gold. The mantle ponceau and gold, 
lined with white satin, and trimmed with ermine; jacket in poncean velvet, 
trimmed the same ; long hanging sleeves beneath tight long sleeves of the same 
colour and materials as the train; the jupe, blue velvet, with the arms of the 
Buccleuchs emblazoned on the right side of the dress, and those of her own 
noble family on the left; the cordellieres made of diamonds, and of precious 
gems, of the most rare and valuable description, around the waist of her Grace. 
Her Grace, as the Mistress of the Robes, was expected to give the example of 
taste and splendour; but she far surpassed all expectations, although our des- 
cription is lamentably deficient. 

Jucness or SurHex.anp wore a circlet composed of diamonds and Oriental 
amethysts, and the cebrated diamond necklace which belonged to Napoleon, 
purchased by His Grace the Duke of Sutherland from Storr and Morti- 
mer some years since. ‘The dress was also richly studded with diamonds. 

Tue Ducuess or Beavurorr appeared in the costume of Isabella of Valois. 
A most superb costume. Was composed of a magnificent drap d’argent shirt, 
embroidered in relief with bouquets of flowers, butterflies of gold and precious 
stones, of which the effect surpassed anything of the kind we have ever seen. 
The under skirt of royal crimson velvet most magnificently embroidered with 
silver, pearls, and diamonds, appeared to us, by its dazzling effects, to be more 
the work of fairies than that of mortals. The body arevers of the same mate- 
rial, covered with diamonds, terminated with a rezille Espagnolle of pearls and 
silver chains. The band was of most costly stones, and the sleeves of the vel- 
vet a crevees d'argent, embroidered with diamonds and pear!s,falling gracefully, 
and most nobly ornamented with the Spanish regality. In fact, all description 
is so much under the reality, that it must failto give a just idea of the splendour 
and magnificence of this most truly royal costume, so highly graced by the 
lovely duchess who wore it. 

Tue Marcuioness or Cranricarne. (As Germaine de Foix.)—This 
splendid costume was composed of a violet velvet dress, embroidered in gold, 
jo front open upon gold tissue, and the body covered with diamonds. The 
! 
| 
} 








extraordinary head dress, which gave the whole character of the costume, was 
very becoming to the Marchioness, and was well adapted for the immense dis- 
play of diamonds which were on it . 
| Tue Marcnioness ve Lisso,.—At this magnificent fete, where every lady 
| seemed to have borrowed from different countries those splendid dresses which 
| so well suited them, praise must be given to the Marchioness de Lisboa for the 
| manner in which she portrayed the costume of hernative land. It was formed 
of a blue striped silk with a bouillonnes of pink satin; she wore a black velvet 
pardessus, ornamented at the top, with point de Venice collar ; in. the front of 
it was a pink satin bow ; the sleeves were trimmed w.th bouffants of white satin 
and gold buttons. Head-dress of a Spanish veil, ornamented with silver and 
| diamonds. 
Tue Marcuioness or Downsutre.—A rich costume of the 16th century, 
embruidered cerise petticoat,with ancient flowered white and gold slip or apron, 
| trimmed with gold figured lace. Bodice of green silk velvet, with stomacher 
| ornamented with diamonds, and other precious stones. Head-dress, a cap of 





Captain of the Guards in the time of | green velvet, profusely adorned by valuable jewels, with long flowing veil. This 


Ed ward If. 

Great Officer of the Household of Ed- 
ward ILL. 

Dignitary of the Household of Edward 
Lf. 

Grand Falconer. 

Le Duc d' Anjou. 

A noble Lady of the Court of Henry 


Vil 

Knight in complete armour, Edward 
III's time. 

Ladies in Waiting ; costume, time of 
Edward IIT 


Becchamber Women ; costume, time 
of Edward III 


Maids of Hanour; costume, time of 
Edwerd IIL. 





| costume was taken, we believe, from one of Holbein's portraits of the lovely and 
| unfortunate Anna Bolena. 

‘Tue Marcutoness or Lonponperry, as a lady of the age of the Crusades, 
with a retinue of fair ladies of the crusades, wore a mantle of white satin, 
covered by a blonde of silver of the age of Louis XI. The jupe, the same tis 

| sue, looking like sca‘es of armour ; jacket, cloth of silver, trimmed with ermine ; 
| to every protruding tail of the fur was attached a diamond ; to fasten the man- 
| tle, two plaques, in brilliants of surpassing splendour, in front a cordelliere of 
diamonds, with a broad plaque at top, in pearls and diamonds. The only co- 
loured point of the dress was on the right arm, a red cross of velvet, over 
which was placed a magnificent cross in invaluable diamonds; round the waist 
a meandering stream of diamonds, apy lied on a Greek pattern; on the head a 
crown of matchless diamonds and gems with a rezile on both sides of the head, 
and in front, studded with the brightest jewels ‘The costume was so surpass- 
ingly magnificent, and withal so true to history in its form, that her ladyship 

| looked like a queen of the middle ages evoked from her tomb, wearing her 
coronation dress: even her shoes and gloves, bore diamonds npon them 

| ‘Tux Countess or Epon wore acostume of the time of Francis [. A dress 

| of rich sky-blue velvet, with two hanging sleeves of the same, lined with white 
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satin, trimmed with silver, and clasped at the top with a superb clustre of dia- 
monds ; the front of the dress of white satin, very richly embroidered in silver, 
and finished round the waist with a pale rose colour and silver scarf. Head- 
dress, asmall cap at the back of the head of b'ue velvet, ornamented with 
diamonds, and falling from the back of it, a long veil of rich silver muslin. 

Tas Countess or Hittssorover, in the court of her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Cambridge, was dressed as a noble French lady of the 13th century 
(Clemence-Jeanne.) A jupon, or petticoat, of the richest gold brocade, with 
ermine and profusely ornamented with costly jewels. Head-dress, coronet set 
with precious stones, and veil flowered with fleurs-de-lis of gold. 

Countess or Dunraven, as Lady Hunsden, at the court of Queen Eliza- 
beth, wore a dress of rich brocade, embroidered in gold, and trimmed with a 
broad gold border round the bottom ; the body and long pointed stomacher of | 
rich cloth of gold, entirely covered with diamonds, and finished with a splendid | 
girdle ; asac of rich green velvet, trimmed with gold, and finished at the top 
with a magnificent Elizabethan ruff. Head-dress, a small cap of rich gold, to 
correspond with the ruff ornamented with diamonds. ; 

Countess or Norsvury, as Dame de la Cour de Francois Premier.—A mag- 
nificent head-dress, composed of gold tissue, with a profusion of splendid dia- 
monds ; a beautiful white satin dress, richly embroidered with gold,and trimmed 
with gold fringe ; a rich black velvet robe, trimmed with gold bullion, slashed 
sleeves, and boddice trimmed with gold ; gold blonde sabots, and diamonds en 
sutte. 

Countess Witton.—Dress of rich gold cloth, broceded in coloured bou- 
quets ; jacket of velvet, embroidered in gold, and trimmed with ermine ; fall- 
ing sleeves, lined with ermine, and fastened with diamonds. Stomacher of 
diamonds, coronet of gold, covered with jewels, and Indian muslin veil, em- 
broidered with eagles. 

Countess or Rosstyn, as Countess of Salishury.—Dress of magnificent 
blue and silver brocade, trimmed round with ermine, with white velvet on one 
side, embroidered wish V’s and roses, and the motto across, “bien et loyal- 
ment,” on ablue velvet ribbon; jacket of white velvet, striped with gold, trim- 
med with ermine, and the motto repeated, embroidered on the arm ; also on 
blue velvet front-piece of ermine, covered with jewels; a coronet of jew- 

els, and veil embroidered in gold with the V’s and roses. 

Tus Countess Cavocan.—A Be'gium Costume of the 14th century, in the 
reign of Louis Quatorze, composed of Victoria blue velvet, opened on each 
side upon a skirt of gold tissue, trimmed with ermine, and clasped with pre- 
cious stones; hanging sleeves of fur lined with white satin, the stomacher was 
most splendidly ornamented with magnificent diamonds and pearls ; a ponceau 
and gold echarpe round the waist, looped in front at different places with 
diamonds. The head-dress made in gold, and covered with diamonds; black 
lace lappets, all of which correspond beautifully with the splendour of the 

ess. 

Tar Countess or Witton wore adress of antique étoffe fond d'or, trim- 
med with large red and green bouquets of natural flowers; together with a 
of green velvet, trimmed with ermine, and embroidered with mat and 

right gold ; the sleeves made large, and lined with ermine and ponceau, em- 
broidered with gold. The head-dress, a crown of diamonds, with a veil, em- 
broidered with gigles. 

Tus Countess or WestmorELAND, in the costume of the first Countess of 
Westmorland.in the reign of Richard the Second, and fully did the amiable dig- 
nity of this noble lady do honour to the ancient house she represents. On 
the less gifted the dress would have been rich and beautiful, but only the pre- 
sent countess could have the beautiful feature that was the admiration of all. 
The costly sous jupe of rich scarlet and gold brocade, over which was most 
| weg | arranged the antique petticvat of blue velvet, bordered with ermine ; 
the jewelled stomacher, and superb mantle, with which was. worn the beauti- 
fully-formed head-dress of jewels and curiously-formed needle-work, showed 
the superior taste that had directed the re-production of this truly elegant cos- 
tume of the 14th century. 

Countess or Rosstyn.—A peculiarly picturesque dress : true to its age 
and to the character; jacket in white velvet, jupein blue damask, brocaded 
with silver and coloured flowers, over a dress of white velvet, opening only on 
the right side, and trimmed with silver; the stomacher in ermine, the cross- 
band at the vide bearing the appropriate device, ‘* Bien Loyaulement.” 

Tue Countess or Listowe wore a costume of the time of Louis XI., com- 
posed of a white satin dress. richly embroidered with silver; a surtout of Gre- 
nat velvet ; trimmed with a border of silver ; the jacket of Grenat velvet trim- 
med with minever, the top and front of the jacket ornamented with the most 
beautiful set of ancient stones, done on purpose for the occasion. Her head- 
dress, highly becoming, was most correct as to the regard of the time she re- 
presented, and splendidly ornamented with precious stones. 

Tus Countess or Wemyss anp Marcu, was in a splendid costume of the 
olden time,composed of a magnificent sapphire velvet, open in front, over white 
satin, handsomely embroidered in gold. The sleeves of gold tissue, and the 
body most splendidly ornamented with precious stones,the whole having a most 
magnificent effect. The head-dress was in accordance with the splendour of 
the dress. 

Tae Countess or ZetTianp (as Blanche of Castile) wore a beautiful silver 
tissue dress, trimmed all round with a déep border of ermine; a jacket of Gre- 
nat velvet. embroidered with silver, and the front entirely covered with dia- 
monds. Head dress a splendid crown of diamonds and opals, with a long veil 
richly embroidered with silver. 

Countess of CLANwiLtiam, diamonds and pearls, and coloured stones of 
great value. 

Countess Bruce, a necklace of sapphires and diamonds of immense 
value. 

Viscountess Patmerston —Dress of rich crimson velvet, with a tablier of 
green satin, and revers of ermine ; body covered with jewels ; velvet coiffure, 
with diamonis, Itis mere repetition, but we must say that Lady Palmerston 
had with most exquisite taste disposed her magnificent diamonds, and her noble 
carriage was the object of general admiration. 

Tue Ducuess or [Nverness.—A splendid costume of the Royal Stuart 
plaid; a kirtle of rich green velvet, superbly ornamented with diamonds, of 
immense value, and other precious stones; a rich green velvet with eagle 
plume, and asoperb bandeau of diamonds. 

Lavy Frances Vane (Queen Berengaria.)—Her ladyship wore a rich, gold 
embroidered dress on white satin, with a mantle in red cashmere, embroider- 
ed with gold; a most splendid coronet, adorned with diamonds and precious 
stones. 

Lavy Harriet Barine wore a Crusader costume, composed of an emerald 
velvet dress, embroidered with gold ; sleeves in Nacara velvet, with trimmings 
of gold chef upon it ; her tunique of splendid Chinese brocaded silk, mixed with 
gold, was studded in front and round the top with precious stones, diamonds, 
and pearls. Her head-dress (moyen age) was of Nacara velvet, embroidered 
with coloured and gold; along veil, spotted all over with gold, and a rich 
border, gave the most sp'end.d effect to the costume, which we noticed as one 
of the handsomest. 








Lavy Metuven.—Pompadour dress of rich orange velvet, with gold tablier 


and blue velvet bows fastened with diamonds ; coiffure of velvet, with a gold 
resille and veil fastened with diamonds. 

Lavy Peet wore a most splendid. picturesque and effective dress. The 
jupe in cherry-coloured velvet, brocaded in silver; jacket in green velvet, co- 
vered with a cotte de maille in silver; the dress lini. Rich decorations of gold, 
with sword, &c. opening on each side, over a green velvet under-dress, worked 


in silver, coiffure in red velvet, covered with diamonds, and long veil, embroi- | 


dered in silver; cordellieres, and band of gold, incrusted with precious 
stones. 


Lavy Jocrtyn looked most lovely—her jupe in broche satin, blue and mais ; 
a jacket in crimson velvet, tight sleeves trimmed in silver, with silver buttons 
reaching from the wrist tothe clbow. Dress opening on each side over crim- 
son velvet, the jupe trimmed with ermine. Onthe head, the peculiarly turban- 
formed head-dress of King Edward’s time, overlaid with quadrilles in gold, 
studded with jewels, crested at top with points and pearls 

Lavy Harriet Ccive.—Costume of the sixteenth century. Her ladyship’s 
costume was of the same magnificent description as that of the Marchioness of 
Downshire, varied slightly in colour and material. The stomacher of the bo- 
dice and the head-dress was richly ornamented with remarkably valuable 
jewels. 

Lavy Ernest Bruce wore a costume of Rebecca, and no one could so well 
represent the character as herself. The beauty of her face and form suited 
80 well that style of costume. The dress was composed of rich green velvet, 
embroidered in gold, t.e sleeves of which form almost a picture of themselves, 
being open,and showing a second sleeve in the Oriental style, made in drap«’or, 
and under which was another one of light material, giving a sufti.ess to the whole. 
The under petticoat was splendid, being entirely of drap d'or, with a most cost- 
ly cachmere shawl fastened round the waist, giving a finish to the whole. The 


effect of the costume was, indeed, most dazzling. The turban was composed 


of a scarf of the same texture as the one already described, and had in the cen- | 


tre a very costly gem. 
Lavy Mary Hoop wore a splendid Hindoo costume; a crimson velvet ju- 


pon richly trimmed with gold with veil to correspond, deeply bordered with | 


gold. Head ornaments, necklace, and armlets, of Indian jewels 

Baroness Le Desrenser, (as the Marchioness of Cadiz.) in a Spanish cos- 
tame of the inost costly description ; the dress, white satin, with 
rich gold work on the skirt; the slashes of the sleeves edged with gold, and 
fastened with precious stones ; broad gold bracelets and point ruffles, the kirtle 
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of black velvet, lined with white satin and trimmed with broad facings of 


irdle and pendant of the same. The head-dress composed entirely of jewels. 

7hite satin shoes, embroidered with gold and precious stones. Gloves and 
fan to correspond. The velvet and satin of this costume were of Spitalfields 
manufacture. 

The Baroness Renavsen.—Of the beautiful young Baroness, the costume 
was one of her own country, and represented to us a Swedish noblesse, compo- 
sed of a skirt of yellow damask, embroidered in gold. ‘The ‘‘ carracco’’ in 
dark blue, trimmed with real ermine, opened upon a splendid white satin body, 
trimmed with a stomacher of costly diamonds and pearls. Her head-dress 
was curious in itself, being the original shape of Sweden ; it was surrounded 
with feathers, and fastened with diainonds and precious stones. 

Tue Baroness Brunow—The costume chosen by the Baroness was highly 
suitable to the occasion, from her excellency having the command of the fair 
danseuse in the Russian quadrille. It was a magnificent and costly costume 
de russe, of the time of the Empress Catherine, and had evidently been made 
with a strict regard to the prevailing fashion of that period. It consisted of a 
rich scarlet velvet tunic, with open sweeping sleeves, trimmed with ermine, 
and lined throughout with white satin. It covered a robe of rich white satin, 
the stomacher in front of which was literally covered with jewels. The Ba- 
roness wore full white silk drawers, with white satin boots embroidered with 
gold. Head-dress, a Russian cap of scarlet velvet, trimmed with ermine, with 
a heron’s feather in front, fastened by an aigrette of brilliants and rubies. The 
button and tassel attached were composed of the same precious gems. 

Tue Hon. Mrs. Coronet Kerpev’s was a splendid Grecian costume, ge- 
nerally admired for the taste displayed in its various details. It consisted of a 
jacket of rich crimson satin, with gold brocade, trimmed with gold and ermine, 
the stomacher being embroidered with pearls and other precious stones; the 
gown or tunic was of whi e cashmere, trimmed with crimson and gold ; the 
trousers and under garment of the tinest India muslin, worked with gold ; slip- 
pers of red morocco, embroidered with gold and silver. The head-dress was 
ina pure Greek style, and perfect in all its minutia, being ornamented by a 
profusion of Oriental pearls, &c. 

The costume of Mrs. Mureuy brought to mind the times of Madame de 
Pompadour. It represented the Marquise, and the dress was of a magnificent 
silk Pompadour ; the front of it was opened over blue satin, on which was 
formed echelles of Brussels lace ; on each side of the front were bouillonnes 
of cerise satin, and the sleeves to correspond. The display of jewels was 
superb. 

Mrs. Henry Bentinck wore the costume of a Madona, represented to us 
by our celebrated painters in their well-known pictures; it was composed of a 
white satin dress, the body of which was ornamented with blue satin to match 
the pardessus, made of blue velvet, trimmed on each side with gold lace; the 
sleeves were made to correspond, with bouffants of blue and white satin, fasten- 
ed with gold lace. The head-dress, a la Vierge, in green velvet, ornamented 
with diamonds and other precious stones. 

Mapemo!se.ur p’Este.—Lady of the age of Henry VII. The whole dress 
was of charming effect ; all in velours cramoiste,with plaques of jewels incrust- 
ed upon gold. The head-dress, a coronet, with a coiffein green velvet, studded 
with gems, the hair appearing in plaits beneath 

Tue Hon. Miss Maynarp.—An Indian costume, tarlatane, ggld chef, and 
pearls. 

Miss Firzwyeram anp Miss Auausta Fitzwycram wore costumes of the 
reign of Louis XIV. The dress was of white satin, richly embroidered with 
silver point d’Espagne, over which was a pardessus a caracco in velours Capu- 
cine,with revers of black velvet. The front was formed with a tablier of silver 
lama. ‘The sleeves had the peculiar form of the period, which was most grace- 
ful, descending to the elbow, and terminatod by silver lace cuffs. The head- 
dress was composed of wreaths of fleur de champs, in silver. It completed 
the beautiful effect of this elegant costume, so weil adapted to the beauty of 
Miss Fitzwygram and her sister. 

Miss Wyaram was in the costume of a Venetian lady of the 13th century, 
wore a dress of blue satin, richly embroidered in silver and pearls. Her train 
was adorned with a chatelaine of the same description. The Venetian 
sleeves, which gave a beautiful effect to the whole, were composed of silver 
tulle, and the head-dress of blue velvet, from which hung a most graceful veil 
of silver. 

Miss Wittovcnsy.—Scotch dress of white satin, embroidered in gold, 
plaid satin tunique with gold border, jacket of blue velvet trimmed with gold 
fringe and buttons, black velvet cap with cerise and white feathers. 

Miss M. (rway.—An Indian costume, made of India muslin over white sa- 
tin, with two skirts bordered with gold, the body richly trimmed with gold, and 
ornamented with splendid jewels. A long Indian veil, fastened in various pla- 
ces with diamonds and pearls. 

Miss Firzcisson.—The dress of this young and lovely lady, surnamed the 
Pocket Venus, had great success. Her dress, of a dillgrent colour from the 
costumes of the other Greeks, was of remarkable richness and elegance. A 
Grecian dress of white satin, trimmed with silver and crimson velvet ; runique 
of muslin embroidered in silver; jacket of sky blue velvet, with crimson revers 
and silver fringe; crimson velvet cap, embroidered in silver, and a bouquet of 
roses and diamonds. 





THE DIAMONDS. 

It is impossible to convey an adequate idea of the resplendency of effect at- 
tendant upon a display of jewels such as graced the illustrious and noble wear- 
ers at this memorable masque. Not only was their profusion remarkable, but 
equally so was the taste wherewith they were worn as appropriate to peculiar- 
ity of custume. The diamonds of her Majesty, her Royal Highness the Duch- 
ess of Cambridge, and of the Marchioness of Londonderry, were of an éclut 
baffling all power of description. The Earl of Pembroke, by his recent pur- 
chase, added to his previous treasure of gems, enabled this magnificent noble- 
man to display upon his costume jewels of the aggregate value of upwards of 
30.000/.—-the five diamonds in his hat alone being worth 18,0004. 

His Royal Highness Prince Georce of Campripce.—Dress enriched with 

costly jewels; rich gold sword, and dagger of ancient form, &c. 
| His Serene Highness Prince Enwarp of Saxe Weimar.—Crimson velvet, 
| enriched with jewels; with sword, &c. 
| 
| 





Duchess of Beaurort.—Suite of brilliants of costly value ; dress enriched 
with emeralds ; rubies and diamonds in very rich profusion. 

Lord De Grey—Splendid diamond star in cap ; costume also enriched with 
diamonds. 

Duke of Bravrorr—A cap enriched with splendid diamonds, with a magni- 
ficent opal and diamond clasp to the mantle, and wearing tie Order of St. Mi- 
chael. 


| The Earl of Wirton—Crimson cap, with plumes of various colours, and 
| enriched with diamonds, emeralds, and pearls. 
| Lord Warp—A cap, enriched with diamonds, and a very large ruby in the 
} centre, with collar, &c. 
| Countess of Bruce—A necklace of sapphire and diamonds of immense 
| value. 
| Lord Cuanstoun—Cap enriched with wreath of diamonds. 
| Duke of Norrotx.—Oriental topazes, with large diamonds, collar, &c. 
| Lady Avevsta Somerset--Emeralds, rubies, and diamonds, in rich gold 
settings of antique form. 

| Lord CuesterrieLo—Splendid feather, with dress enriched with magnificent 
| diamonds ; collar, buttons, &c. of great value. 
| Countess of ZetLanp—Circles of opals, and diamonds in profusion. 
Lady Emity Vane—A fine gold circlet of yellow diamonds. 

Hon. Octavius Duncomse—Collar of golden fleece, with rich gold deco- 
| rations. 
| Earl of Warwick—Order of the Garter in diamonds. 

Marchioness of Westminster—Diamonds of immense value. 

The Bouquets of her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge and Prin- 
cess Augusta were very generally admired. These illustrious ladies wore 
| bouquets of the Moyen Age,—the one composed of the splendid cactus, orange 
| flower, and roses ; the other of a collection of carnations of different colours, 
| orange flowers, a petit orange, &c. Lady Chesterfield’s bouquet was a /' Es- 
| pagnole, composed of white flowers, pinks orange flowers, white roses, &c 
| The manche being of transparent silver and antique blsck lace. Lady Peel had 

a very handsome bouquet ; and so had Lady Ruthven, the Countess of Lincoln, 
| Lady Jocelyn and Miss L. Paget. Many of the bouquets displayed or this oc- 
casion cost as much as ten guineas each. 





| The following will comprise an account of the dresses of some of the gen- 
tlemen who graced this assemblage :-— 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT 

The magnificent costume of his Royal Highness, in his assumed character of 
| Edward III., was a truly regal habiliment ; it was composed of a mantle or 
cloak of scarlet velvet, of the finest British manufacture, bordered by a gold 
figured lace, set on each side with large pearls, upwards of one thousand it 
number; it was lined throughout with ermine—a band of purple velvet con 
| nected the cloak when on; the band being studded with fine large diamonds 
rubies, and emeralds, and the centre stud, which was larger than the others 
contained an enormous turquoise, of a most brilliant colour; twelve smalie: 


| studs of diamonds and emeralds ornamented the band, which was also beauti- 
| fully embroidered with gold; on each side the band was fastened by a massivi 
gold aissué/e, set with brilliants, rubies, emeralds, and other precious stones 


, [he robe was a long lace garment, peculiar to those worn by the higher classe: 
| during that reign; 1 was of a rich blue and gold brocade, of the most costls 
description, and was expressly manufactured for this costume. It reache 





wrought gold ; the body ornamerfted with diamonds and other precious stones ; 
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fromthe neck, which is bare, to the ancles, the close collar round the neck 
being of purple velvet, and the opening on the left side was also bordered by 
the same, on which were embroidered sapphires, topazes, turquoises, rubies, 
and emeralds. The opening above mentioned was for the purpose of display- 
ing the Garter worn by his Royal Highness. Hose of scarlet silk, with shoes 
en suite, richly jewelled. Head-dress, a regal coronet of gold, set with pre- 
cious stones of great value. 

His Royat Hieuness Prinee Georce or Campripae (as Gaston de Foix) 
wore a rich violet velvet costume trimmed with borders of gold, and edged 
with rich sable fur; sleeves of crimson velvet, exquisitely embroidered with 
gold; belt of diamonds, and gold collar richly set with jewels; cap of black 
velvet, with a jewelled aigrette, fastening a plume of feathers; black boots, 
turned over with white, and edged with a gold filligree work. 

Tue Duke or Bucctevcn wore the costume of a Knight of the Order of 
the Garter. Reign Edward III. A surcoat of cloth of gold, with hanging 
sleeves to the same, lined with white satin, confined over the hips by a girdle 
profusely ornamented wiih gems, from which was suspended a dagger, the 
sheath also studded with valuable jewels ; over the surcoat, a rich blue velvet 
scarf, with a star and two crescents, embroidered with gold and precious 
stones ; from the shoulders was suspended the flowing mantle of the Order of 
the Garter, with the badge of that illustrious order displayed on the left side ; 
scarlet silk pantaloons and sleeves, with shoes to match; on the left leg the 
garter. His Grace wore a ducal coronet of gold. 

Tuer Duke or Devonsitine.— The superb costume worn by the Noble Duke 
was after that of the celebrated Earl of Leicester, favourite of Queen Eliza- 
beth. The jewellery that ornamented the costume was computed to be worth 
several thousand pounds. ‘The costume, as a whole, was one of the richest 
that came within our notice. 

Tue Dexe or Beavrort.—The costume was of the reign of Louis XII. of 
France.—The Noble Duke having been selected by her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Cambridge to personate Louis XII. m the French quadrille, of 
which her Royal Highness was the leader. His Grace appeared in one of the 
most splendid dresses handed down by Monfaucon, in his ‘* Monarchie Fran- 
caise.” The dress consisted of rich blue velvet, sumptuously embroidered 
in gold, with which were intermixed rubies, emeralds, pearls, and other pre- 
cious stones, with a large diamond star in the centre, oak opal of priceless 
value, set with diamonds. The cloak was of cloth of gold, lined with white 
satin, and trimmed over with powdered ermine. ‘The belt worn by the noble 
Duke on this occasion was of crimson, richly studded with precious stones, 
and fastened in the centre by'a large diamond buckle. Sword—a valuable 
specimen of the art of that period, the hilt being of gold exquisitely 
chased ; a crimson velvet hat with feathers, confined in the front by a costly 
jewel. 

Tue Duke or Norrotk appeared in the costume of Thomas Howard ; 
Duke of Norfolk and Earl Marshal, in the reign of Elizabeth. A doublet of 
cloth of gold, over which a tunic of rich black velvet, with various jew- 
els. Hat of black velvet, adorned with a bandeau of pearls, with jewels and 
feather. 

Ear or Liverroot, (Lord Steward,) wore a superb costume of a senes- 
chal of the thirteenth century, a mantle of purple velvet edged with a broad 
gold lace, and on the inside a rich gold point lace; round the bottom of the 
mantle are escallops beautifully embroidered in gold ; a star being embroidered 
in the centre of each escallop. ‘The mantle was fastened on the right shoul- 
der by a jewelled clasp ; to the mantle was a pointed hood, extending midway 
down the back, which was trimmed with ermine and gold puint lace. The 
mantle, as well as hood, was lined throughout with white satin. The surcoat, 
or kirtle, worn by the Neble Earl was characteristic of the reign of Edward 
the Third, and fitted close to the person down to the hips, when it became full. 
It was of rich white satin with sleeves of the same, ornamented to the elbows 
by a number of richly chased gold buttons. The surcoat was studded with his 
lordship’s crest, (a sea-horse,) embroidered in gold, and colour purple. A so- 
lid gold girdle was worn by his lordship, consisting of the same precious metal, 
on which were elaborate chasings of the family crest and stars. The bottom 
of the surcoat was escaloped similar to the mantle. Pantaloons of scarlet 
silk, with shoes of blue and gold. Cap of purple velvet with a broad fan 
lap on the left side ; the lap edged with white and looped up with scarlet vel- 
vet. Suspended from the gold girdle was a splendid sword. Gauntlets of 
white kid, embroidered with gold 

Tue Eart or Jersey, Master or tur Horse, appeared as Sir John de 
Villiers, of the reign of Charles If. A scarlet velvet mantle, descending from 
the shoulders, almost reaching the feet, confined by a curiously wrought gold 
chain, fastened on each side by jewelled clasps. Beneath a surcoat of silver 
tissue, with a cross of crimson velvet, ornamented with gold escallop shells, 
was a magnificent robe of crimson striped satin, interwoven with silver. From 
his side was hunga superb ,sword, the hilt ornamented by several hundred 
brilliants -of the first water, and in addition to four emeralds of an unusually 
large size, seven valuable sapphires were set in different parts of the hilt. 
The scabbard was mounted in gold and set withrubies. Cap of scarlet velvet 
with ermine border, richly ornamented with jewels. Plume of white and 
scarlet feathers. Scarlet silk pantaloons. 

‘Tue Eart or Mansriep as Master of the Knight Templars. This splen- 
did military costume of the ancient order of Knight Templars, elicited gene- 
ral admiration ; from all the details handed down to us by the existing efhgies 
of the members of the renowned brotherhood being strictly adhered to. ‘The 
white surcoat, with the red cross, which once struck terror into the souls of the 
brave infidels, became the noble figure of his Lordship remarkably well; and, 
indeed, if any auxiliary was requisite, it was supplied by the ancient cap inva- 
riably worn by those early warriors, that worn by his Lordship being a faith- 
ful copy of the hooded cap of that fraternity, which is generally repre- 
sented in all the delineations given tous of the knights of that religious fra- 
ternity. 

Tne Eart or Kitxnovn as Lyon King of Arms of Scotland, carrying his 
baton of office, in his official uniform, over which he wore a rich crimson vel- 
vet mantle He had a coronet of gold on his head 

Ear Hinussoroven appeared as the Connétable de Bourbon (in the court 
of her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge.) The costume of his 
lordship was of a most splendid description, and could not have been less 
sumptuous than that originally worn by that notorious traitor. The doublet 
was of rich white silk velvet, slashed with cerise satin. richly edged and trim- 
med with gold ; a superb mantle of cloth of gold hung from his shoulders,mag- 
nificently trimmed ; trunk hose striped with green and scarlet velvet ; scarlet 
silk pantaloons ; velvet cap ornamented with jewels. 

Tue yoururut Lorp Stanunore (Son of the Earl of Chesterfield) was se- 
lected by the Duchess of Buccleuch as page to her Grace. His lordship wore 
a splendid habit on which was emblazoned the Buccleuch and Bath arms, with 
hanging sleeves lined with white satin ; blue silk pantaloons, and dark velvet 
pointed shoes. Cap of Crimson velvet. ; 

Counr Konpriorrsky —Cossack costume. Coat of white cloth of the finest 
texiure, lined with blue silk, with crimson satin sleeves, and vest of the same ; 
trowsers of rich blue cloth; the whole being elegantly laced with gold. On 
each side of the coat were sham pouches, also laced with gold. Cossack cap 
of sable fur, with hanging crown of white satin, trimmed with gold: the cein- 
ture was studded with beautifully-enamelled buttons of great value. Within 
the ceinture was a curious and elaborately wrought dirk, the hilt of which was 
set with diamonds, &c. 

Lorp Epwin Hitt, as page to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, wore a splendid doublet, brilliantly edged with gold; mantle of 
cloth of gold: velvet cap; striped velvet trunk hose, and long scarlet silk 
pantaloons ; ‘ 

M. pe Berc.—Cossack costume. Coat of imperial blue cloth lined with 
white silk, with scarlet sleeves and vest ; white trowsers, richly trimmed with 
silver lace ; sable cap, a la Cosaque, with falling crown of scarlet satin, trim- 
med also with silver; feather contined by a jewelled clasp. 

Count Borkowskt, Viscount Crancey, the Hon. Mortimer West, the 
Hon. E. Fane, and the other gentlemen inthe Russian quadrille, were uniform- 
ly appareiled, their costumes being in every respect the same as Count Kondni- 
offsky and M. De Berg, with the sole exception of the variation of tne colours 
selected by the several wearers 

Mr. Rosert Peeu's dress was a magnificent costume after Vandyck, of 
crimson velvet, the doublet and breeches being richly laced with gold.and slashed 
with white satin. ‘The cloak was of the same coloured velvet, also trimmed 
with gold, and lined ehroughout with white satin; the sword belt was of blue 
velvet, superbly embroidered with gold ; a black beaver hat, with white ostrich 
feathers, confined by a jewe 1; yellow morocco boots, lined with crimson, and 
trimmed with ancient Brussels pou tlace of great value: it was remarkable for 





the accuracy and taste displayed in its selection, and strictly in accordance with 
the costume of the reign of Charles I 

Tur Eart or Cuesterriep, Costume of Philippe Il —Brown velvet coat 
rimmed with siver, brown satin trowsers with silver bands ; brown velvet cloak, 


embroidered with silver cords and tassels; black velvet hat, white feathers 
ind diamond loop; white satin shoes, with brown bows and diamonds—dia- 








nond in the bows at the knees ; cambraz ruff and cuffs and sword. Magnifi- 
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tin breeches, with black velvet slashes, bordered with gold; guipure collar 
and cuffs; black velvet hat, with diamonds and with white feather ; black 
stick, with diamond. The whole dress is magnificent, without diamonds it will 
cost 2001. 

Count pe Noatvzs, crusader, black velvet coat with skirts lined with white 
satin trimmed with gold fringe, black velvet cloak lined with green satin trim- 
med with gold, black velvet hat with white feather, and diamond green satin 
sash with gold em lace. 

Sirk Witiiam Burxety.—Costume of Duke d’Anjou, violet velvet coat, 
embroidered with gold, white silk trowsers, black satin shoes, lace scarf, and 
black beaver hat with feather, lace cuffs, white satin waistcoat, embroidered 
with gold fringe. : 

Sir Cuarces Gore —Black velvet coat, embroidered with gold, lined with 
red satin ; black velvet cloak, lined with red; black velvet breeches. trimmed 
with gold; red silk stockings; black velvet hat; white feather; diamonds ; 
cambric shirt, trimmed wih lace. 

Hon. Cot. Anson.—Costume de Francois de Medicis Grand Duke de Loz- 
in. Violet velvet coat ; crimson breeches ; violet velvet slashes, and gold 
crimson velvet cloak, lined with violet satin, trimmed with gold; violet stock- 
ings, and shoes ; black velvet hat, feather, and large diamond ; lace collar and 
cuffs. 

Col. C. Arnurunor and Col. Wyipr.—(Equerries to her Majesty and 
Prince Albert.) Over a suit of armour was a surcoat of arms emblazon, three 
bucks’ heads, on a field d’or, and a silver crescent between three mullets on a 
field azure. 

Although the Queen and her illustrious Consort retired before three o'clock, 
the gaiety of the scene was kept up for some time afterwards. Many pleasant 
recognitions then occurred, and much amusing causerie, untilin groups, or one 
by one, the company retired to their carriages, and the scene closed. 













































































































































































































We are happy to hear it reported, and credited by those who have the ho- 
nour and happiness of knowing her Grace, that the Duchess of Sutherland in- 
tends giving a masque, in which the splendid pageant of Thursday night will 
once more figure in all its fairy enchantments. If, as we hope, her Grace 
should fulfil her hospitable intention, the seenic effect will rot, we are sure, 
lose any of its attractions.—We can also state, on good authority, that it is the 
intention of his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, to give a Fancy Dress Ball on 
ascale of extraordinary magnificence. 





THE LITERARY FUND SOCIETY. 

A more numerous or more brilliant assemblage of rank and talent was never 
collected at the Anniversary of this excellent Society than on Wednesday last, 
when His Royal Highness Prince Albert was graciously pleased to take the 
chair. More than 350 noblemen and gentlemen were present, and the galleries 
were crowded with ladies, who testified, on more than one occasion, the interest 
they took in the proceedings. Amongst the company present were His Grace 
the Duke of Cleveland, the Marquesses of Lansdowne (President), Northamp- 
ton, and Exeter, the Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishops of Gloucester and Chi- 
chester, the Russian Ambassador, the Prussian, American, and Belgian Minis- 
ters, the French Consul-General, the Prussian Secretary of Legation, the Earl 
of Arundel and Surrey, Viscount Jocelyn, Lords Colville, Mahon, Ashley, 
Teigifmouth, Monteagle, Colborne, Vice Chancellor Bruce, the Master of 
Trinity Coll. Camb., Sir Robert Inglis, Sir E. Knatchbull, Sir C. Lemon, Sir 
B. Brodie, Sir R. Joddrell, Sir H. Halford, Sir James Clarke, Sir H. Ellis, the 
Hon. F. Scott, M.P., the Right Hon. V. Smith, M.P., G. W. Wood, M.P., 
D. Maclean, M.P., B. Botfield, M.P., J. Neild, M.P., H. H. Lindsay, M.P., 
Gally Knight, M.P., M. Milnes, M.P., Messrs. Washington Irving, Thomas 
Moore, Thomas Campbell, Hallam, James, Serjeant Talfourd, Cols. Gurwood, 
Batty. Dr. Buckland, Rev. H. Milman, Messrs. R. I. Murchison, W. Selwyn, 
Q.C , J. G. Lockhart, B. W. Proctor, J. M. Kemble, C. Konig, K.H., P. Hard 
wick, R.A., C. R. Cockerell, R.A., &c. &c. 

We hope to be excused, though we do not record the proceedings at length, 
as so many of them are necessarily mere matters of course. His Royal 
Highness, in proposing the health of ‘ The Queen,’ observed that Her Majesty 
highly appreciated the Institution, and that he had Her Majesty’s permission 
to say, that she took much interest in the prosperity, as was indeed subse- 


quently made manifest by Her Majesty's donation of 100 guineas, in addition to | 


which Prince Albert contributed 1001. Subsequently His Royal Highness 
again addressed tie meeting and spoke as fol'u ws :—* The toast which I have 
now to propose is, ‘ Prosperity to this Institution,’ an institution which stands un- 
rivalled in any country, and which ought tocommand our warmest sympathies, 
in providing for the exigencies of those who, feeling only the promptings of ge- 
nius, and forgetting every other consideration, pursue the grand career of the 
cultivation of the human mind, and the promotion of the arts and sciences. It 
is surely right gratefully to acknowledge the benefits we have derived from the 
disinterested exertions of those great and good men, and cheerfully to contri- 
bute to their wants and aid their necessities. I conclude with a warm wish that 
the object for the promotion of which we have assembled this day may be res- 
ponded to in the most amp!e and generous manner. 
Literary Fund.’” 

In the course of the evening, many of the distinguished visitors addressed 
the meeting. The following particulars, as more immediately connected with 
literature or literary men, we extract from the report in the Morning Chron- 
acle. 

After the usual toasts had been drank, Mr. T. Camprettu rose. He said, 
Before I name the toast which I have to propose, I take leave to thank you for 
the honour you have conferred upon me in asking me to propose it. In this 
meeting, so full of the friends of literature and science, and on this occasion, 
when we rejoice that our chair is filled by the nearest and dearest representa- 
tive of British Majesty—of the Queen of Queens—the Queen of hearts—our 
own Queen Victoria—this condescension in the circumstance of his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert taking the chair, is a condescension that cannot fail as 
a token of that strict amity which prevails between the sceptre and the press 
of our country—it is a token of an amity which cannot fail of proving a good omen 
to the cause of good government,and to the cause of literature—it is a condescen- 
sion as wise as it is liberal and generous. Neitheris it less wise for being generous, 
nor less generous for being wise, for when did generosity and wisdom exist in 
perfection except when they existed together! ‘Truly said the prophet Isaiah, 
‘“* The liberal man deviseth liberal things, and by liberal things shall he stand.” 
Our constitutional throne, with all the sacred blessings which attend it, stands 
supported merely by pepular, by public opinion—I beg pardon for having used 
the word popular, | would rather say public opinion, because the enlighten- 
ment of public opinion comes not from this part or that, but from the conflict of 
parties, which strikes fire, and at the same time elicits light. Who shall deny 
it, that the church and the aristocracy have produced great and shining en- 
lighteners of pull.c opinion? Atthe same time I hope that it will not be 
thought plebeian to surmise, that the authors who have their origin in the great 
and general body of the people, are on the whole the most important, as they 
are the most numerous of the instructors of the people. It arises, no doubt, 
from our free press, that authors of every description—aye, take it to your- 
selves, lay and clerical—aristocratic and plebeian, have too often misled and 
darkened, instead of illuminating, the public mind ; but is not that a j ust rea- 
sont Are we not, therefore, bound to honour those authors the more, who, 
instead of darkening the mind, had covered it with illumination—had inspired it 
with original thought, and had given to it a tone of free discussion of great prin- 
ciples? ‘To this last class belongs Henry Hallam. Hallam was one of the 
great enlighteners of the public mind, and he confessedly stands in our day at 
the head of English historical literature. Mr. Campbell concluded by propo- 
sing “* Mr. Hallam and the historians of England.” 

Mr. Hallam returned thanks, but in so low a tone of voice as to be quite in- 
audible in the greater part of the room. 

Lord Mahon then proposed ‘* Moore and the poets of England.” All present 
he was sure would readily join in this tribute of respect to men who had not 
only earned for themselves immortal renown, but had bestowed additional lus- 
tre on the English language and the English people. They would all remember 
with gratitude how often the poet’s page had been able to solace the hour of 
sickness and sorrow. They were so fortunate as to have several of these em:- 
nent men among them ‘There was one whom they had just heard so elo- 
quently address them, whose name was everlastingly entwined with the asso 
ciations of the greatest exploits of British arms. As long as the battle of 
the Baltic should be remembered, as Jong as the name of Nelson did not pe- 
rish, so long should they gratefully think of him who had so eloque ntly bade 
them remember 


I propose ‘ Success to the 


Those who sleep, 
Full many a fathom deep, 
By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore ! 
But with reference to the name of that great man, whose health he was now 
to propose, he would ask them, who was there who had not reaped delight from 
his works! Who was there who had not felt his melodies float in his heart, in 
the poet's own words, 
‘The greenest spot in memory’s waste? 
And had not the voices of those nearest and dearest to them sounded sweetest 
when tuey read his plaintive and delicious lines? Let them, therefore, drink a 
full bumper to him who had been characterized as the man 
To whom the lyre and laurels had been given, 
With all the trophies of triumphant song ; 
He won them well, and may he wear them long. 
Mr, Moore rejurned thanks, He said:—l was in hopes, I confees, that to 





save all needless expense of oratory, some of the many eminent literary persons 
here assembled—one, like Ajax, with shield large enough to cover himself and 
friends—would have undertaken for the rest of his brethren this responsible 
task, and said for all what each must so strongly feel, both with regard to the 
nature and objects of this institution, and the peculiar sanction and lustre which 
have been shed round it on this memorable day. There are institutions, as well 
as individuals, of which it may be truly said, that the very obviousness of their 
claims to praise renders them unfit themes for eloquence, and that the simplest 
and shortest statement that can be made of their merits is that which will do 
them most justice; and of this nature appear to me the claims of 
the institution whose cause we are met here, under such high auspi- 
ces, to support and commemorate. It was not my intention, when 
I rose, to inflict upon you any of those commonplaces which naturally 
suggest themselves on such a topic; but there is one reflection which 
cannot but arise on such an occasion, and that is, how few have been 
the instances, in all times and climes, of that rara avis in terris, a rich poet. 
‘“* Poet and rich! ’tis solecism extreme !” So sung Shenstone, the bard of the 
Leasowes ; who was yet himself more opulent than most of his fellows ; who 
could boast of his “hills white over with sheep” and his “banks all furnished 
with bees ;” while bards in general have quite as little todo with banks of 
bees, as they have, God help them, with any sort of banks whatever. Of 
course, under the head of “ poets,” I rank all great workers in the world of 
imagination, whether the medium through which their wonders shine upon us 
be prose or verse ; and we have had, in our own time, one illustrious instance, 
where wealth seemed to spring up under the steps of the enchanter as rapidly 
as the successive miracles of his own matchless genius. But, alas, not even 
here has there been exemption from the common lot. The works themselves 
are for all time ; but that structure of wealth which they called up, and which 
seemed to rise higher and higher at each new spell of the magician, has even 
already, I fear, vanished ; adding one more to the many fultilments of that 
beautiful but melancholy presage, that, “ Where such fairies once have danced, 
no grass will ever grow.’’ I shall leave to my hearers to apply to the purposes 
and objects of this institution the few rambling remarks which I have here 
strung together, and again thank you most cordially for the kindness with 
which you have received me. 

Lord Co.sorne then proposed ‘ Mr. James and the novelists.” 

Mr. James returned thanks. He trusted that anew era was dawning upon 
our literary history, and that men of genius and letters were now beginning to 
assume that station in society which properly belonged to them. 

Mr. Murcutson, the President of the Geological Society, proposed “ The 
Marquis of Northampton and the scientific societies of England.” 

The Marquis of NortHampron returned thanks. 

Mr. Gatiy Kieu proposed “ Mr. Serjeant Talfourd and the British dra- 
matists.”’ 

Mr. Serjeant Tatrourp returned thanks. Although he feared that he had 
but little claim to the honour which had been done him, in coupling his name 
with the drama, yet he could not but state the satisfaction he felt at seeing the 
drama introduced to that sphere of sympathy which it was the object of the 
institution to raise around distressed literary talent. At the conclusion of Mr. 
Serjeant Talfourd’s speech,— 

Sir R. H. Incirs proposed ‘“ Washington Irving and American literature.” 
Such a toast would be drank with delight in a country in which the fame of Mr 
Washington Irving was so well established. He had been welcomed sincerely 
the last time he came among them, when he came as a private citizen, but they 
had now to welcome him as the representative to Spain of his great and power- 
ful country. He begged to propose ‘* Washington Irving, and success to the 
literature of the United States.” 

Mr. Wasninoton Irvine rose to reply. He regretted his inability to express 
his feelings of the honour and kindness which they had heaped upon him on a 
former occasion, and for this new expression of their good will. He could only 
return them his most sincere thanks. 

Prince Apert then said :—I suppose you would not like to part without my 
proposing the ladies. I give you * The Ladies.” 

His Royal Highness left the chair shortly before twelve o'clock, after which 
the company immediately retired, every one apparently gratified and satisfied 
The arrangements, indeed, were throughout excellent. The band of the Cold- 
stream guards was in attendance. Miss Romer, Miss Grant, and Mr. Phillips, 
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We have at length the pleasure of laying before our readers the particulars of 
the most splendid entertainment that has been given in modern times,—perhape, 
that was ever given in the world—Her Majesty's Masque. Well indeed may 
the describer say, “the age of chivalry is not gone,”’ for although the mere in- 
stitution has become obsolete, its most rude exercise laid aside, and the causes 
which stimulated the knights to action, have disappeared from the manners of 
mankind, yet are the spirit which dictated, and the devotion which filled the 
hearts of ancient knights, still as keenly alive in their descendants as they were 
in the days of Froissart himself. The progress of refinement, the extremely 
great improvement in manners and feelings, and the profound respect which age 
and sex now receive, together with the peaceful and sure operation of good 
laws, for the defence of life, property, and reputation, have caused the falchion 
and the lance of knighthood, to remain at rest henceforth and for ever, save im 
their labours for the defence of country and honour; but in the homage of the 
heart, the respect to virtue, the admiration of wit, and the attraction of beauty, 
the gentleman of the present day is at least equal to the most “ devoted squire 
of dames,” of the Edwards and the Henries, and his conduct is untainted by 
the occasional rudeness, arrogance, and grossierte which mingled in the cha- 
racter even of the best, in those times of yore. 

Upon looking back to the Masques and Mummeries which were so frequent 
and so much the fashion in the reigns of the Tudors, we find it true, that. the 
nobility and others of noble birth who figured therein, stood prominently in re- 
lief upon the canvass of the national picture,but the figures were frequently, if 
not always, defaced by some moral or intellectual blot ; it is delightful to turn 
from them and survey a picture on the same subject drawn in these our 
days ; and observe how all the graces of education, the cultivation of delicate 
taste, the operation of refined and pure feelings, all of which have ensued in the 
onward march of civilization and intellect, throw a blaze of light, and bril- 
liant scintillations of excellence, which throw the beasted glories of the Tudor 
courts far into the shade ; and cause us to rejoice that our own age can surpass 
both in purity and splendour all that has been presented of courtly magnificence 
in preceding times. 

Of allthe festival amusements hitherto devised for the entertainment of the 
noble and of the opulent, we do not think there is one that can surpass or even 
equal that of the Masque. It calls forth all that is latent in the taste as re- 
gards propriety and richness of costume ; it recalls all that belongs to the va- 
rious characters—commonly distinguished ones—of times gone by ; it brings 
forth the resources of education and discrimination in the due personation of 
such readers, the effect of which may perhaps continue to stimulate the mind 
of the actor, long after the entertainment itself has passed by ; and, in its ef- 
fects on the world without, we perceive at once how the princely revenues of 
the British aristocracy may be aiding the cause of commercial energies. It 
was but a few days before the Masque that a splendid entertainment was given 
in aid of the distressed artizans of a particular class, and upon that occasion all 
the visitors were habited in costumes of English manufacture exclusively. Im- 
mediately after which ensues this magnificent spectacle of which we this day 
give the particulars, and where the trading population of every description reap 
benefits from liberally dispensed funds. 

We should not be very far wrong, in saying that in England only can such 
festivities be long sustained ; be that as it may however, it is gratifying to 





who volunteered their services, and Messrs. Broadhurst, T. Cooke, Chapman, 
and others, enlivened the evening by various appropriate songs and glees,— 
amongst others, Campbell's spirit-stirring ‘* Mariners of England,” and Moore's 
sweet melody— 
And doth not a meeting like this make amends 
For all the long years I’ve been wandering away, 
To see thus around me my youth's early friends, 
As smiling and kind as in that happy day ? 

The subscription, we rejoice to hear, amounted to 1,109/. 15s., a most wel- 
come addition to the funds of a noble institution,—an institution of which Eng- 
land may justly be proud, fog it is without rival in the whole range of the civil- 
ized world. 

et 
THE WELLINGTON EQUESTRIAN GROUP. 
After having been visited nnd highly approved by the Committee, Mr. Wy- 











att’s colossal group of the Duke of Wellington on his horse Copenhagen, and 
destined to surmount the arch at the Hyde-Park Corner entrance to the royal 
palace, has since been submitted to the inspection of a number of individuals 
connected with the literature and fine arts of the period ; and will, we under- 
stand, be further open, for a short while, to the view of the subscribers and 
their friends. ‘The whole design is complete, and no less than twenty-seven 
feet in height; the largest monument of the kind that ever was modelled. Yet 
so exquisite are the proportions of man and horse, that the spectator hardly 
thinks of their magnitude till comparison with some known object forces on his 
mind the conviction that they possess the elements of the sublime as well as of 
the beautiful. A great difficulty in equestrian statues is to give sufficient im- 
portance to the human figure, which physically contrasted with the splen«id 
form of the animal, 1s apt to become subordinate to the general eflect. This 
the artist has overcome, as he has other minor difficulties of composition, in a 
| masterly manner. The Duke is in his martial cloak, admirably draped, and ex- 
tending his nght arm with the baton of command. The limbs are massive, 
| and finely disposed ; and he holds his seat like a practised rider. ‘The hat on 
his head (one of the minor difficulties to which we have alluded, as the actual 
shgpe is singularly inconsistent with grace) has been rendered not only agreea- 
ble, but highly impressive as a finish, by the skilful adaptation of the plume of 
feathers by which it is shaded and relieved. 

The likeness to the Duke is at once striking and elevated ; no portrait could 
be more correct, no artistical conception of 1t more heroic. 

If such be the merits of the chief object, what shall we say of the horse ? 
We really want words to express our boundless admiration of it. In grand re- 
pose, every joint, muscle, and vein marked with anatomical accuracy, there isa 
softness and sweetness about the whole animal which indicates his blood and 
breeding ; without the strain of a single line to divert the eye into the exami- 
nation of parts, however true to nature in their mwutest lineaments, and de 
serving of being separately studied. The jockey could not find a fault—the 
painter could not discover a blemish ; and such were among the visitors who, 
when we were also present, gave their opinions upon this glorious production 
The head alone is all fire—fire in perfect keeping with the repose and dignity of 
the body and limbs, though the horse ‘ smelleth the battle afar otf.” Except 
in the St. George, by the same hand, we have never seen any thing like this 
head, neither in modern art norin Elgin marbles. Ne description can con- 
vey an idea of it, nor, indeed, of the immortal group in which it so conspicu- 
ously shines. 

Altogether we congratulate the sculptor, the hero of Wa‘erlo», and the 
country, on the completion of a work unequ illed for magnitude and grandeur, 
in a style which will redound to their honour so long as the imperishable brass, 
into which it is about to be cast, shall remain a record to future ages of genius, 
heroism, and gratitude.—Literary Gazette. 

















Miniatures in Marhle.—Thin polished plates of white marble are now 
strongly recominended, by several French artists, as a substitute for ivory, in 
miniature painting. The slices of marble are cemented down upon a sheet of 
pasteboard, to prevent danger of fracture : they are said to takethe colour with 
great freedom, and to hold it with tenacity ; and it is obvious, that they are 
incapable of any change by time, or the effects of heat or damp. Ivory, it is 
well known, becomes yeliow ; and, in hot climates, often splits, or warps. It 
can only be obtained, also, of a very limited size ; whereas, these plates of 
the finest grained statuary marble, can be obtained of any size Plates of about 
twelve inches by ten inches are prepared of only about three-sixteenths of an 
inch thick, and smaller ones thinner in proportion Marble has been occasion- 
ally used, before now, as a plane for painting on 17 oils ; but its application to 
miniature painting is certainly new, and seems valuable —Repertory of Patent 
Inventions. 

Inlaid Marbles.—a beautiful mode of ornamenting marbles has recently been 
brought into use in Paris. It consists in etching, by acids, deeply into the mar 
ble, various designs upon a properly prepared bituminous ground When the 
corrosion has gone svfficiently deep, the cavities are filled up with hard co 
lourrd wax, prepared so as tu take a polish equal to that of the marble when 
cleaned off. Drawings thus made on black marble, and filled in with scarlet 
wax, after the manner of Etruscan, and certain Egyptian designs, are said \o 
have a very noble effect, and are applied to tables, panelling, stoves, «c. 





think that ¢here they can be sustained without injury to those who expend, and 
with vast benefit to those who supply. It is therefore matter of much congra- 
tulation, that this gorgeous fashion of the solemn ‘*Masque,” is likely to be 
revived. Jt bodes well of her Majesty's discernment that she directs the trans- 
mission of wealth through a thousands channels, which without encouraging 
idleness or fostering dissipation puts additional life mto the commercial 
system—that system so vitally connected with the welfare and prosperity of the 
British empire. 

Already has this splendid example stimulated others. The Duchess of Su- 
therland, certainly a noble lady whois ‘ passing rich,’’ and the Duke of Beau- 
fort, a nobleman who in magnificence of taste is not surpassed,have even begun 
their preparations for similar entertainments. The court will doubtless carry 
out, what the Sovereign has well begun; the classic, heroic, and elegant 
groupings will be varied, ad infinitum, and down to the more retired 
classes of gentility the fashion will be introduced, varied only by circumstances ; 
and thus shall we see elegant gratification, and noble expenditure, going hand 
in hand with commercial prosperity and national contentment. Foils to this 
picture will too surely be found, it is impossible that there should be an entire 
exemption from care or even from misery, but that the more happy principle 


shall greatly prevail in the operation of these causes, seems to us a natural re- 
sult. 





If the reign of Queen Victoria do not prove another Augustan age of litera- 
ture it will not be through any fault or negligence of her Majesty, whose ready 
hand and open heart are perpetually discoverable in her gracious and munifi- 
cent acts. Among them the encouragement which the Queen and her august 
consort have just given to the cause of letters, at the anniversary festival of the 
English Literary Fund, is not the least conspicuous. The meeting, of which 
we have elsewhere given a report, was attended by the elile of English literati, 
and the friends of literature ; and Prince Albert, who honoured the meeting by 
presiding thereat, gave a grand stimulus to the liberality of the subscribers 
by giving one hundred guineas in the name of her Majesty and £100 from him- 
self. The institution as a glorious one, being for the benefit of those who, ha- 
ving spent the best of their days, and the brightest of their talents in contribu- 
ting to the enlargement of the intellect, the improvement of the taste, and the 
refinement of the feelings of large communities, have fallen into “* the sear and 
yellow leaf’ without laying up for the necessities of the winter of life, and 
have become the claimants for creature comforts in exchange for those of a no- 
bler description which they have already bestowed. 

Without going over the ground again, we may remark here how happily the 
subjects of the various toasts were classified, and how gracefully prominent the 
most distinguished in the various departments of literature were placed at 
the head in their peculiar career. What can be more appropriate at an English 
meeting of this kind than the following: * Henry Hallam and the Historians 
of England,” ‘* Moore and the Poets of England,” ‘* James and the Novelists,” 
“The Marquis of Northampton ind the Scientific Societies,” ‘* Sergeant Tal- 
fourd and Dramatists.” Here the most distinguished are linked with their fel- 
Jow-laborers although they are severally put in head places, and yet with the 
hearty concurrence and approbation of their collaborateurs ; nor do we think 
that in one solitary instance could be found, among the liberal hearted devo- 
tees in each walk, one who would repine at or envy the honoured leader of his 
file. / ‘ 

That both generous and just feelings presided at this meeting is evidenced 
in the warm glow of welcome accorded to Washington Irving, on the occasion 
of his presence there, and in the loud response with which the toast was hailed 
when his name was given, with “success to the literature of the United 
States.” 

This institution is as yet comparatively young, but it is truly gratifying to 
perceive a continual increase to its funds, and the yearly enlargement of its 
means to do good in so interesting a walk as that to which it is dedicated. 


Audubon's Birds of America.—We have received the 56th number of this 
valuable p iblication, which may be said to exceed, if possible, the former ones 
in beauty and style of execution The contents of the present number are 
The Black-billed Cuckoo, Male and Female, Mangrove Cuckoo, The Carolina 
Parrot or Parakeet; Band-tailed Dove or Pigeon, and White-headed Dove or 
Pigeon 

We beg leave to recommend tothe notice of the public, The Pictorial 
Guide to the Falls of Niagara, which is des gned as amanual for those who 
visit this stupendous natural wonder; giving an account of all the objects in 
ts vicinity, with every historical incident of interest, besides full directions for 
visiting the Cotaract and its neighbouring scenes. The above is illustrated 
with numerous maps aud engravings, and will meet with great demand in this 





the travelling season. 
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MR. MAKEPIECE, THE DUELLIST 
BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

“< And was the Prince killed 1” 

“* Most definitively killed. Shot through the heart, sir,—the left ventricle 
completely blown away. His death made a great noise on the Continent for 
atleast a week. His nt happily escaped.” 

“Escaped! Oh, sir! if the poor wretch, the murderer, have any conscience, 
—if his nature be assailable by remorse,—if he be not callous to YP. erg 

A knife and fork suddenly dropping from the hands of a gentleman on his 
plate, (for the conversation, whereof the above is a fragment, was held at din- 
ner,) cut short the sentence of the speaker, as, we think, somewhat unseasona- 
bly distracting tne attention of the guests from a superb haunch—a haunch 
worthy of the arrow of Diana—to the fate of a German prince killed in a duel 
by some Bohemian Baron, who had insinuated a most ungentlemanlike doubt 

his highness’s probity, in the very trifling matter of an ace of spades. At 
the word “callous,” a guest, as we have said, let fall his weapons; but, drop- 
ping them with peculiar emphasis, drew upon himself the astonishe? eyes of 
the whole company. Ladies and gentlemen, with the unchewed morsel in 
their mouths, sat and stared at Mr. Makepeace. 

“Mr. Makepeace !” exclaimed Jeremiah Blunt, the hospitable host. 

Mr. Makepeace suffered his eyes to wander around him; he then, with a 
look of confusion, bowed, smiled very, very faintly, and, taking up his knife and 
fork, in a soft, subdued voice, asked for te currant-jelly. 

The feeders exchanged glances, and then, politely enough, took no fur- 
ther notice of Mr. Makepeace. Yes, there was one who every other moment 
raised her gentle eyes from the platter of mandarin china, to look in the no-less 
interesting countenance of Hannibal Makepeace. And who—asks the reader 
—who was she ! 

Arabella Biurt was the ingenuous, the romantic only child of Jeremiah 
Blunt, late butten-maker of Birmingham ; a most worthy man, retired from the 
‘turmoil of commerce, with the sweet consciousness of having successfully in- 
troduced many of the most important improvements in his difficult and deli- 
cate art, the satisfaction being in no way embittered by the frequent recollec- 
tion that from euch spirited and hazardous innovations, he had obtained, at 
least, one hundred thousand pounds—people said, three hundred ; such libe- 
tality, in such cases, being of every-day experience. Yes ; the world promises 
this comfort to you, reader; get only one million sterling, and—our word upon 
it—the bountiful world shall insist upon quadrupling your riches. Then one 
million will not be enough. 

Arabella Blunt, in addition to the interest which hangs about an only child, 
—the amiable offspring of a hundred thousand pounds,—has another claim upon 
the attention ef the reader. She had taken the first step of love towards Han- 
nibal Makepeace! Now, we have remarked that young ladies take love as 
they take sea bathing, some timidly put in one foot, then, with a shiver and a 
look of apprekension, put in a second ; and then, they do no more than make 
a trembling ourtesy in the water, the element sometimes scarcely reaching the 
region of the heart, and then, with a squeal, they run to dry land as soon as 
possible, and, shivering, cry, “ How cold it is!” Others, again, shutting their 
seraphic eyes to the dangers of the deep, souse in head-over-ears, and, rising 
with a Nereid’s glow upon their faces, declare the sea “delicious.” Arabella 
Blunt was not of these ; nevertheless, she was one foot in love, and almost 
more than half resolved to let the other follow. 

“No, sir, no—no sophistry can defend it. Duelling, sir, is nothing more 
than murder made fashionable,” said Miss Mac Single, a virgin of five-and- 
forty,—‘‘ murder, sir,—murder.”” Now, Miss Mac Single could not be a disin- 
terested judge of the merits and demerits of duelling, inasmuch as it was a 
fact well-known to all her acquaintance,—and, if not, it was from no lack of 
industry on the part of Miss Mac Single,—that she was, at the early age of 
eighteen, despotled of a lover, who, in eight-and-forty hours, would have ripen- 
ed into a husband, had he not. been blown from the tree of life by the bullet 
of a gentleman from Tipperary, his first offence in the eyes of Miss Mac Sin- 
gle’s lover being that of treading on the toes of Miss Mac Single’s 

ug, and refusing to give a written apology for the insult. The lady kept 

r bridal-dress as authentic evidence ef her near approach to happiness. She 
has been known to exhibit it to her dearest friends, but never without some 
touching allusion to the virtues of her ‘‘ murde:ed” Samuel. ‘Such a sweet 
fellow!” she would say,—* stood six feet two, and walked a minuet like Ves- 
tris.” Hence, Miss Mac Single was not the person to speak dispassionately 
on duelling,—hence, she exclaimed, with an almost thrilling tone, “ Murder, 
sir—nothing—a peach if you please—nothing but murder.” 

The nutcrackers dropped from the hand of Hannibal Makepeace,—and, 
dropping, broke a very splendid dessert-plate, of the most rare and costly 
china. 

“Mr. Makepeace !” cried Jeremiah Blunt. in a tone stronger than that of re- 
monstrance, at the same time jumping from his chair. 

It was only some three days after the dinner, when Tom Milton, a fine gene- 
rous young fellow met Makepeace coming from the house of old Blunt, but 
with so light a step, and with such joy shining in his face, that for a moment 
Tom doubted whether he had not mistaken the suitor of his cousin,—whether 
the airy, smiling gentleman advancing to him was, in truth, the same pensive, 
dull, bewildered biped, the doleful hero of the nutcrackers. But, oh, Love ! 
how wilt thou gild even clay! how wilt thou put a transient beauty into the 
features of very ugliness! how wilt thou lend a momentary grace to even 
huddled deformity! It was love—love that moved and shone in Hannibal 
Makepeace. He descended the doorsteps of Jeremiah Blunt with the 
proud, cruel beating heart of an Alexander! He came with the con- 
senting smiles of Arabella still upon him,—for Miss Blunt, more and more ad- 
vanced in the ocean of affection, had vowed that death only should part Ara- 
bella and Hannibal. The touching melancholy, the pensive interest in the face 
and manner of Makepeace, the more especially as so strikingly developed at 
the ‘dinner, had sublimated him into a hero of romance; there was some 
strange, but, doubtless, some delightful mystery at the heart of his gloom, that 
endeared him to Arabella, who, in her turn, felt herself dignified by a partici- 
rps in the hopes and fears of so sad, and yet so interesting a being. She 

ad consented, and Makepeace, quitting the house after the assured possession 
of her heart, her virtues, her beauty, and her hundred thousand pounds, tripped 

down the steps, light and joyous as Mercury when gladdened to be a messenger 
of good. ‘ x 

* Hallo!” cried Tom Milton, astonished at the fervent grasp of Hannibal's 
hand, marvelling at the happiness sparkling in his eyes. “I’m hanged—l— 
well, I should have hardly known you?” : 

“Why not—why not!” asked Makepeace. 
_ “You're so changed—so buoyant—so gléesome—so like a kitten this morn- 
ing,” said Tom ; “and, to say the truth, you're not too lively at times.” 

‘**My dear Mr. Milton,” answered Makepeace, “ Arabella has consented, 
and I am so overjoyed, so delighted,—you must allow these are occasions when 
even the saddest men may sparkle.” 

“ Very right,—I understand,” said Tom, with still a lurking contempt for 
+: re ““Some people are like lead, brightest when they’re melted. 

“Exactly so,” replied Makepeace ; “ perhaps, it is my case.” 

“Very likely. However, I’m glad to see that you can smile, for, may I be 
shot, if——” ; ‘ 

Mr. Hannibal Makepeace, with the gloomiest face, laid his hand upon the 
arm of Tom Milton, looking most piteously into his astonished countenance. 

“Eh? what's the matter!” asked Tom. 

“Mr. Milton, your words, innocent as they seem, and, as I am sure, they’re 
intended, are, nevertheless, daggers to me.” 

tA Bless me!” said Tom Milton. 

“ Three days ago you must have observed something strange in me at din- 
ner at——”’ ; 

“Oh! nutcrackers—broken plate—yes ; it was mended—devilish strange !” 
said Tom. , 

“The conversation, if you remember, turned upon duelling,” and Makepeace 
sighed. 

“TI recollect. ‘They talked of a baron who had killed his man—” 

“~ Ugh !” exclaimed Makepeace , and seemed to shudder. 

“ Why, what can be the matter?” again asked Tom Milton 

“Mr. Milton, will you allow me to confide a sorrow that has been too long a 
canker at my heart!” 

“ ‘With pleasure,” said Tom Milton. “That is—I mean—of course.” 

Mr. Makepeace passed his hand across his brow, then, for a moment breath- 
ing hard, grasped the arm of Tom, and j 
ton, I have myself been out.” 

“ You have?” cried Tom, with som« astonishment, for, by his own after 
avowal, he thought Mr Makepeace a bird of quite another feather,—* you 
have *”’ ; 

“T entreat of you the most charitable construction of the motives that—but 
I have fought a duel,” said H innibal. 

“Well, no harm done, I hope !” said Tom Milton, cons 








ingly 








the world is as it is—and until we can get a court of honour, or some such tri- 
bunal—to save a waste of powder—I——” 

Mr. Makepeace shook his head, and sighed. 

“You have been unfortunate, it is true,” said Tom Milton. 
men is——” 

“ That’s not all my Misery,” cried Makepeace. 

“Not allt Why, hang it!” exclaimed Tom, “ there's not a third !” 

“There, sir—there’s the cause of a certain gloom, which, as you say, has 
not escaped you. ‘The third, sir—the third ?” 

“And you have killed,” cried Tom, with a very serious face,—‘‘ you have 
killed three men?” 

“Not yet,” answered Makepeace. 

‘* Not yet? What, then, are you about to fight again!” asked Tom. 

‘* Not yet,” repeated Makepeace ; ‘but I am haunted, possessed with the hor- 
rible thought—a thought, of which, with all my power, yo rid myself,— 
that three are to be the number—the inevitable number,” and Makepeace pulled 
forth his handkerchief. ‘I have yet a man to kill.” 

‘* All weakness,” cried Tom Milton, astonished at the character of Hannibal, 
for he had held his spirit in the poorest light, and now felt some shame for his 
illiberal interpretation of the melancholy of the luckless duellist,—‘‘ all weak- 
ness; you must reason yourself out of it,—you must, indeed, my good fellow,” 
and ‘l'om shook Makepeace by the hand. 

“Tl try—l'll try,” said Makepeace, with a melancholy smile, and, sighing, 
walked away. 

Tom Milton vowed to himself never again to judge rashly of human charac- 
ter. Poor Makepeace! A victim to an absurd custom of society,—tortured 
by a discreet sensibility! ‘I really feel quite an interest in him,” said Tom, 
when, pressed by old Blunt, the young man entered into a narrative of the 
consuming woe of Makepeace. P nce. somewhat to the astonishment of 
Tom, he found no sympathy for the duellist in the hard bosom of the old but- 
ton-maker. 

‘‘Murder two men!” exclaimed Jeremiah Blunt, aghast at the atrocity. 

‘‘My dear sir, murder is a very hard word,” said Tom Milton, ‘‘ and in such 
cases.” 

‘“‘T don’t wonder at his long yellow face, and his rolling eyes,” cried Blunt. 
‘“* Why, he can’t sleep a wink—I’m sure he cant,—and he marry my daugh- 
ter {” 

** And why not, sir?” asked Tom. 

“ Why not? What, put the holy wedding-ring upon her finger, and his fing- 
ers stained with the Christian blood of two fellow-creatures !”’ said the button- 
maker. 

‘* Now, uncle,” cried Tom. 6 

“Two !—three—for, since his mind’s made up to it, he'll be sure to kill 
the third, to make himself easy,—and he, a human butcher, to marry Arabel- 
la !” 

The button-maker said no more ; but,running to his daughter, told her 
the atrocities of her lover, at the same time commanding her to give him up 
forever. Strange as it may appear, Hannibal Makepeace did not loom in the 
imagination of Arabella, as quite so horrible’a monster as he glared upon the 
affrighted soul of Jeremiah Blunt. His daughter had a soul above the surf of 
her paternal button-maker. Hannibal had been unfortunate ; but then, she 
thought, what valour, what masculine spirit, to expose himself to death ; it 
might be for a something very near to nothing. And, for the delusion preying 
upon him as to future blood-shedding, it should be her care—her pride to soothe 
and to restore him. Oh! what an interesting man was Hannibal Makepeace. 
Nothing—Arabella assured her father of the fact—nothing but death could or 
should part them! 

A coach, drawn by four horses, was, for once, stronger than old Mors, and 
in four days from the day on which Miss Arabella Blunt spoke of the impossi- 
bility of separation from her luckless lover, she was cloistered in an old se- 
cluded house, watched by an old vigilant maiden aunt, in the wilds of West- 
moreland. 

Days and weeks elapsed, and the sanguinary duellist, forbidden the house of 
the button-maker, had no friend save Tom Milton. 

“Tom,” said an acquaintance, dining one day with old Blunt, “ didn’t J, 
when on horseback, see you stop and shake hands with a fellow called Make- 
peace ?” 

“A fellow!” cried Tom. ‘TJ assure you that Mr. Makepeace—”’ 

“Ah! it was he, then!” said the gentleman. 

“Tom! Tom!” cried old Blunt, ‘‘ why won’t you give up that rascal’s 
company ! Do you know, Mr. Jackson, [ was nearly having him for a son-in- 
law.” 

“Indeed! *Faith! you had a lucky escape,” said Mr. Jackson. 

“T had, indeed !” said Blunt. 

** You know his character, then?” 

“Luckily. A ferocious, villanous, blood-thirsty—do you suppose I'd suffer 
my daughter to marry fy 

‘Nay, nay,” said Tom Milton, interposing, for old Blunt was becoming vo- 
ciferous with disgust, ‘‘ if the gentleman has been unfortunate, and in fair duel- 





“ To kill two 











1a sepulchral voice, said, ‘“‘ Mr. Mil- } 


ling has killed his two men = 

** What!” shouted Mr. Jackson. ‘“ Hekill—ha! ha! ha!”’ 

“What do you mean ?”’ asked Tom Milton. 

“ Mean!” echoed Jackson. ‘ What, haven't you heard of the fellow ? don’t 
you know his adventures? He committed himself grossly, and—he! he! he! 
—and ” 

“And fought,” insisted Tom Milton. 

‘* Fought !” said Jackson ; “he was called, [T own, but wouldn’t come. So, 
nothing remained but to—to horsewhip him.” 

“Horsewhip Hannibal Makepeace !”’ exclaimed Tom Milton. 

‘Let me see,” said Jackson, and he began to count events upon his fingers. 
|‘ Yes—I recollect—Hannibal Makepeace, your bloodthirsty duellist, your 
| slayer of two men, has been once horsewhipped at Cheltenham, once caned in 
St. James’s, and once had his nose pulled in the Pump-room at Bath.” 
| Hannibal Makepeace was more than usually unfortunate ; as, the button- 

maker, for the father of an heiress, was more than usually vigilant ; else had 
our hero extracted from the horsewhip, the cane, and the thumb and finger of 
chastising man,—the melancholy of a fated hero,—the pensiveness that, 
| conquering the female heart, would have now a hundred thousand best of lau- 
| rels. 
| Hannibal Makepeace was, we repeat, unlucky ; but there are in the world 
| many Makepeaces who, with better worldly fortune, turn their vilest disgraces 
} 
| 
| 
| 











into golden victories ! 





THE CHETAH HUNT. 

Did T ever tell you of our having purchased in the regiment a beautiful hunt- 
ing leopard? You may remember, when a child, having seen the picture of 
| one of these said animals in your little story-books. This animal in its natural 
state is by no means so savage as the rest of the tiger species, being easily ta- 
med, and in some respects more nearly approaches the dog tribe. About 
twice the size of a greyhound, which it much resembles in shape, it is I sup- 
pose, for the short distance it pursues its prey, the swiftest of all four-footed 
animals. Jn every plain in Héndostan, I believe throughout almost the whole 





them ; these are the natural prey of the chetah, anglice leopard, and as this 
animal is always caught when nearly full-grown, and has acquired the habit of 
taking the deer in its wild state, our fellow required but little training. We 
placed him during our march on a bullock-cart resembling that in common use 
| with the natives, and to the sight of which the deer are accustomed, and fol- 
| lowing closely on horseback, we could in this way, after a little time, get with- 





lighted. 


ee 
THE MUSTER-ROLL OF DEATH. 

Marshal Soult is, in one respect, but little fitted to be minister of a consti- 
tutional monarchy, for he cannot make speech On the other hand, he hag 
occasional outbursts of dry, terse, military expressions which are singularly 
effective. The day he called M. Thiers ‘* Foutri quet,” he did him more inju- 
ry in French opinion than if he had launched at him a string of elegant sar- 
casms worthy of Demosthenes. His truly soldierlike expression, on hearing, 
at the funeral of Bertin de Vaux, the news of the decease of Moncey, is ro- 
markable. ‘Il parait,” exclaimed the old soldier; ‘‘qu’on bat le rappel la 
haut!” It appears that they are calling the muster-roll in Heaven! It is but 
too true, that on both sides the Channel, a multitude of distinguished persons 
have been called to their last accounts within ten days. In France, besides 
Bertin de Vaux, the General Heymés, the Marshal Clausel, there died in the 
same week, Humann, the Minister of Finance, and Marechal Moncey. M. 
Humann died suddenly. Once, when this excellent financier presented, in the 
Chamber of Deputies, a budget containing, by inadvertence, some mistakes in 
the figures, a wag exclaimed, “that the error was quite natural, for Humanum 
est errare.” On this melancholy occasion, one might as aptly say, ‘‘ Huma- 
num est mori.” As to Marechal Moncey, an excellent man in private life, and 
a gentleman by education, as well as by birth, we remember an anecdote of 
him, which is rather entertaining. A bon vivant one day said to hin—* How 
I wish I was a Marshal of France, with your half-pay. What a splendid exis- 
tence you have ; from 6 to 700,000 francs per annum ; hotels, country-houses, 
honours of all kinds, Fortune has blest you with all its favours ; and you have 
arrived at that magnificent station almost with your eyes shut.” ‘* You think 
so, do you !” replied the Marshal. ‘* Well; I will give you up all I possess 
for a hundred thousandth part of what it cost ine.” “Indeed!” ‘* Yes, L will ; 
I donot joke. This immense fortune incoaveniences me, and I am seeking 
some one who will take charge of it at the smallest sacrifice. Place yourself 
at the endof this alley, at seventy five yards, or even at one hundred, that | 
may prove to you how generous [ am. [| will turn out thirty of my grenadiers 
—excellent marksmen. You will see how truly I treat you as a friend. At 
your own word of command they will fire at you—on/y once. You will, of 
course, not be hit by the bullets ; and my fortune is yours after this little trial.” 
Our friend, the bon vivant, made a marvellously long face, and would not try 
the experiment ; although the goud Marshal himself, in thirty years’ service, 
had been fired at by two or three millions of soldiers without being killed. 
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LE BON VIN. 

Each century has had its appellation since the Golden age—the present might 
well be called the Age of Money. Nothing has escaped of late years the 
hands of millionaires—the possession of political influence, titles, orders, gal- 
leries of pictures, &c., have immediately converted them into grandees of the 
first class—such was the case with M. Aguado, recently deceased. ‘The Mar- 
quis de las Marismas once, and not long since, a poor shopman, commanded of 
all these advantages, besides which all the great artists were at his feet, not ex- 
cepting those of the Grand Opera, of which he was, although not ostensibly, 
the lessee. But one cannot procure, even with money, the vins de haut cru— 
above all in France, where all the great families are ruined, so that there are no 
old and choice cellars to be found and bought. There the noblest vintaggs are 
in the hands of commercial men, carrying on that system of amplification of 
the wine which so cruelly lowers its quality, whilst it increases so enormously 
its quantity. But there was a simple remedy to this mancamento in the cellar 
of M. Aguado, Marquis de las Marismas. What could resist the tide of mo- 
ney ' he could buy a whole vintage. He consequently bought the whole of 
Chateau Margaux. This inestimable fatherland of the finest of all clarets, it 
is now said, is on the point of being sold! At the very same time, the vintage 
of the first wine in the world is already in the market—the Clos Vougeot, which 
possesses the strength, flavour, bouquet, beyond every other wine, and of which 
so small a quantity can be grown, and a bottle of Clos Vougeot at the present 
day is a real curiosity. This estate so wonderfully great in value, so unfortu- 
nately small in extent, was bought by the famous Ouvard, the financier and ar- 
my contractor. This extraordinary personage or his family now offer it for 
sale, and all the great gourmets in Europe cannot rest in their beds for dreaming 
of its possession. 


Varieties 


Early English Travellers.— On the northern side of the island of Koo- 
longsoo, opposite to Amoy, two tombs of brickwork, supporting stone slabs 
placed horizoutally,were found, bearing the following inscriptions :—Ist. ‘ Here 
lyeth the body of Captain Stephen Baker, who commanded the Success, who 
died 18th October, 1700, aged 49 years.’ The masonry of this has been un- 
disturbed, and is in perfect preservation. 2d. ‘Here lyeth the body of John 
Dvfiill, son of Henry Dvffill, commander of the Turnbull, who died, xt. 13 
years, 1698.’ The bricks have sunk down on one side, and the slab has de- 
clined with them. ‘There is also an upright stone, bearing an inscription in 
Portuguese, surmounted by three crosses.” ‘This affords another illustration 
of the lines, 





“Go, stranger, track the deep, 
Free, free, the white sail spread! 
Wind may not rove, nor billows sweep, 
Where rest not England's dead.” 
Prince Esterhazy once replied to a nobleman who boasted that a tenant had 
5,000 sheep, ‘‘ that his father could reckon more shepherds.” 
We forget most easily that of which we know the least ; the less we have 
in the sieve, the more easily it passes through. 
To give some idea of the prevalent taste in ecclesiastical music at Naples, 
it may be mentioned that, at a recent religious solemnity on the occasion of a 
lady taking the veil, the ceremony began with a meitary march, and ended with 
a gallopade. 
A New Version or Atice Gray. 
She’s all my fancy painted her, 
(Each cheek proclaims carmine !) 
Her tin, alithuugh | dote on it, 
Will ne’er, | fear, be mine! 
I’ve woo'd her, as men often woo 
Who will not take a‘ nay :” 
Oh! my purse, my purse is empty, 


Aud | sigh for Alice Gray ! 


I’ve summer’d ‘neath the Queen’s Bench San, 
I’ve winter’d in the Fleet! 

Again my credit’s almost done, 
My ruin’s nigh complete ; 

And when the baiiitf comes once more, 
E’en he must pityiaig say— 

*“ Vell! a seedier cove I never seed 





of Asia, is to be found the antelope, and you can seldom go three or four | 
miles in any direction, without seeing one ortwo, and sometimes a herd of | chant does through a country ; both care only for their wares, and are blind to 
| 5 d d 


in a hundred yards of the herd, at which distance we removed the hood from | 


the chetah's eyes, and he slipped from the cart. Where the ground was per- 


fectly open he dashed off at speed, much after the fashion of a racer, and ge- | 


nerally managed to seize the deer within 200 hundred yards, catching him in 

the loins ; with his fore-paws he throws his victim on his back, and seizing him 
by the windpipe, there holds him until our huntsman comes and concludes the 
| scene with his knife. Before this happened, however, the chetah olten had a 
| good struggle with the buck, who carried his fatal rider a distance of some 
| yards ere he was overcome Butthe prettiest sight was when we had brush 

| wood or stones for cover; for we then slipped him at a much greater distance, 
| and could better see the animal's nature in full play, first scanning the ground 
he had to go over, and taking advantage of every brack and bush in his path, 
then peering over the grass to see whether he had attracte d the attention of 
the antelope; and, when safe,crouching along the ground wherever it was open, 


and then, if the herd appeared alarmed, lying perfectly still until they had re- 


gained their confidence, when again resuming his advance with the most won- 
derful instinct he would re peat the same acts of cunning which nature had 
taught him, until he felt that he had approached sufficiently near, when, dashing 


} { 


t 
t 

off at the top of his speed, he fo ind himself in the midst of the rd before 
} 
I 


“I, sir,” and Makepeace spoke in the voice of the grave,—* | have killed my | was aware of lis presence. Here again the instinct th-blood of the 
man.” : } animal displayed itself; disdaining to touch the deer, hes 1 them to pass 
“Hem! Rather awkward,” observed Tom Milton, strok i his chin, and | him int: , remaining quite still till he discovered the buck of the herd 
raising his eyebrows which he almost inva! bly cigued tc his eitin, & wave 
“More, sir,’ and Makepeace descended a note in the gamut of solemnity, | when baffled, he would look most awfully disgusted. lashing ground w 
“Thave killed two men.” ; his ta 1 ly allowing the kee r toapproa We g ullv take n 
Tom Milton drew back a step or two from t e duellist, but re« ng him | out once or twice a-week, and on the march he afl 1uch sport. O 
self, benevolently observed, “ Well, if it wa all fair-play, it can’t be ped. | several occasions, when we hada heavy day's work s, | sent him 
To be sure, I don’t think it the wisest w ry of settling a matter ; but, whilst |¥ 4y in advance ; and when we piled arms forthe men to rest, | gave o 








For to dream on Hal ce Gray !” 
The system maker passes through the regions of trath as a travelling mer- 


every thing worthy of observation. 
vee ) . - ™ 
The thought of immortality is a glittering sea, in which he who bathes is sur 
rounded with bright stars. 





RIVATE TULLIUN.—The Rev. veo. Maynard, M.A., graduate of the arst ciass of 
honours in the University of Cambridge, England, late Classical and now Mathe- 
matical master in Upper « anada College, foronto, is desirous of receiving into his 
house, two pupils, Who might be preparing foe the Universities and would be treated 
as members ot the family. ‘Terms trom 150 to 600 gulneas per annuin, according to the 
age of the ind yidual. April 25-3m. 


Eiks OF CAPTAIN Ww ILLIAM COKNER NEILSON.—Capiain William Corer 

Neilson, some time of New York, is understood to have died at Savannah, leav- 
ing three -ons, all formerly :esidents of New York. Those persons or their descend- 
ants, will hear of something to their advantage on application to CHARLES ED 
WARDs, Esq.. counselior at law, New York, or to JOSEPH CONNAH, Esq +34 New- 
street, New York. April 30-tf. 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
aud 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Ww en Street. 
Confines tis Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 


nd 


Ophth almiec Surgery in General. 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
ones . . 4 . 1. TID OVITEN 
JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
MAUE high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
T makers, to practice a fraud, net « von Mr. Gillott, but also ¢ nthe public. AN 
nferior article bean ‘ sie ime GILLOT,o pe the final T,is now in 
tne narket Phe i ec ‘ v detect 1 \ i i€ earance, as we as 
y the very COMmMmMO! Sslvie iw h « Observe that a 1 genuine are war- 
suite f loose ( s Pate ’ or * Joseph Gillott warrant 
an rat i s f ‘ ‘ re said 
HEN«Y SsSOP be eave to inf the trace the has removed from N¢ 109 
‘ 1} eer etreet.to N | treet, co ro’ Gol street, where he ¥ 
1 kee ) i ac e as tof the above we.l known cs 
* e 
4 i Will be offered « vourabieter may 
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Amperial Parliament. 


TAX ON SUCCESSION TO LANDED PROPERTY. 
House of Commons, April 26. 

Mr. ELPHINSTONE moved for a Committee of the whole House, at an 
early period, “ for the purpose of considering the Act 55 Geo. IIT. c. 184, with 
a view of imposing Legacy and Probate duties on succession to real estate of 
the same amount as are now imposed by the said act on succession to personal 
property.” Mr. Elphinstone explained the present state of the law. If a per- 
son die possessed of any leaschold or personal property of any description, a 
heavy ad valorem tax called a probate duty is imposed; but if the persor die 
possessed of freehold or copyhold property, no tax whatever is levied. In ad- 
dition to this, a duty called a legacy-duty (which varies according to the degree 
of relationship of the parties receiving the property to the deceased) is imposed 
on leasehold and personal property, and also on charges on real estate. But if 
the testator chooses to make a bequest of the land itself, then no legacy-duty is 
chargeable on such land. Mr. Elphinstone dwelt on the partiality amd injustice 
of the law: he could not see why the tax should be imposed on leasehold land 
if copyhold is exempt. He cited the case of a correspondent of his, who had 
been obliged to pay probate and legacy duty, at the same time that the Dutch- 
ess of Buccleuch had left to her son, Lord John Scott, the parish of Beaulieu 
and another large estate, the whole worth about 600,000/., without any charge. 
During the financial year ending January 1842, the legacy and probate duties 
had producee upwards of two millions ; and Mr. Elphinstone calculated that the 
extension of the duties to real property would produce a revenue of one and a 
quarter or one and a half millions ; a result at which he arrived by various pro- 
cesses. Mr Goulburn had shown in the debate on the Income-tax, that in the 
six years ending 1809 the legacy duty extended to charges on land had pro- 
duced a revenue of 8,900,000/. ; but as the legacy-duty and probate-duty are 
in proportion of one to one, Mr. Goulburn’s own figures proved a like sum had 
been lost to the revenue in consequence of the probate duty not having been 
charged. Mr. Goulburn also said that land was subject to the tax of stamps on 
deeds, which produced no less than 1,665,294/. in the United Kingdom ; but 
that tax includes every species of legal deed to which personal propert@ is liable, 
and Mr. Elphinstone reckoned that landed property pays but 400,000/. of the 
charge. Lord Stanley had said that marriage settlements were forgotten: if a 
landowner were to settle 20,000/ on.his daughter, the charge for a deed-stamp 
and five skins would be 8. ; if a fundholder made the like settlement,the charge 
would be 31/. 5s. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER objected, that Mr. Elphin 
stone’s motion only professed to deal with property not under settlement : but 
the great bulk of the landed property of this country is under settlement, and 
weil consequently be exempted from the proposed tax ; while the larger part 
of the unsettled property belongs to small proprietors. In the very case of 
Lurd John Scott, which had been mentioned, the property passed by settle- 
ment. Mr. Goulburn did not deny that there were inequalities in the Stamp- 
duties : he himself had been impeded in the attempt at a reform of them, as 
Lord Monteagle had been. He entered into an elaborate calculation, by which 
he showed, that if a man invested 5,000/. in the Funds, which he could do 
for nothing, and twenty years afterwards bequeathed it to his son, the total 
charge would be 50/ ; but if he invested the same money in land, he would in- 
cur a total charge of 68/. at the time of purchase, which tweuty years after- 
wards, had he retained it in his own hands, would have been doubled. Those 
who had the best opportunities of judging in a very obscure case, considered 
that of 1,700,000/. of stamp-duties, 1,100,000/. was paid in respect of charges 
onland. He did not deny that the Stamp-duties required amendmert ; but it 
was difficult, and it required very careful examination ; and as the proposed 
tax would fall on the small proprietors, it would not be so productive as was 
expected. 

fr. HUME, who entered into a history of the Legacy and Probate duties, 
which he took as an instance of class-legisl tion, declared that Mr. Goulburn 
had made out a case for the motion: and he assumed that Sir Robert Peel 
would not treat the landed interest with such partiality if he had not hard task- 
masters overhim. Mr. Ewart contended that Mr. Goulburn, for the purpose 
of his argument, reckoned lease-hold property, which is a personal interest, as 
landed property ; and then he used the terms landed and real property as if 
they were convertible. Mr. Wallace claimed relief for Scotland under the tax 
on personal property which was about to be imposed on her. Lord John Rus- 
sell thought the objection that the tax would be unproductive on account of 
the exemption of settled property, and the recent repeated decision of 
the House in favour of an Income-tax in preference to others, fatal to 
the motion. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL observed, that Mr. Hume returned to the House 
like *‘a giant refreshed ;"’ and he went on to retaliate for the charge of sub- 


ledge, and would effectually resist any attempt on the part of the Boers to place 
themselves under a foreign protection. A 
Lord Stanley held out no prospect that Natal would be made a British set- 
tlement— 
The fact was, that although, as had been correctly assumed, Port Natal was 
the only harbour on that part of the East coast of the Cape, it was, neverthe- 
less, by no means a good or commodious harbour, or one that was suited to 
purposes of commerce ; and the territory being so fat as six hundred miles off 
from the Cape, no inducements were offered to found a second colony there ; 
especially as our colonists at the Cape were already unfortunately too widely 
dispersed. 
With some modification, Lord Stanley concurred in Colonel Fox's motion ; 
and it was affirmed. 

CHURCH PATRONAGE (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

House of Commons, May 4. 

The order of the day for the second reading of the Church Patronage (Scot- 
land) Bill having been moved by Mr. Campbell, 
Sir. J. GRAHAM rose and said, the house would remember that when his 
hon. friend the member for Argyleshire moved for leave to bring in the bill 
which now stood on the paper, in order for the second reading, he (Sir J. Gra- 
ham) stated, on the part of the Government, that they felt deep pain on account 
of the divisions in the church of Scotland, of the value of which national estab- 
lishment Her Majesty's Government entertained a deep sense ; and that they 
regretted that the efforts which had been made to arrest the progress of those 
divisions had proved ineffectual. It was his duty on that occasion to state to 
the house, on the part of Her Majesty's Government, that at that moment they 
had no reasorable expectation that any legislative measure consistent with what 
appeared to them to be sound principles would receive so much acceptance in 
Scotland as to afford a fair prospect of the settlement of that great question. 
(Hear.) So matters stood until his hon. friend the member for Argyleshire 
moved for leave to bring in the bill now before the house. S'nce that period, 
from various parties in Scotland entitled to the highest respect, and what he 
might term popular parties in the church of Scotland, information had reached 
Her Majesty's Government which led them to believe that from the temper 
now prevailing in Scotland an opportunity such as had not presented itself be- 
fore did now present itself, and the Government were very anxious to avail 
themselves of it. In consequence of these communications he had to state to 
his hon. friend and the house that Her Majesty's Government were in negoci- 
ation with the parties concerned, and, without giving way to too sanguine ex- 
pectations, they did not despair that the result of those communications might 
be a favourable issue. (Hear.) Of this, at all events, he was sure; if this 
matter was to be adjusted by a measure of concord and peace, that measure 
must be produced upon the responsibility of the executive Government. (Hear, 
hear.) The principles upon which the Government were disposed to settle the 
question he v ould briefiy state. Those principles were to defend, in the first 
place, the civil rights of the patron in his right of presentation; to defend and 
assert the indisputable right of the parishioners to object ; and to maintain the 
right of the spiritual courts to decide upon the objections of the parishioners 
(Hear, hear.) These were the great principles upon which the Government 
were disposed to rest the system by which, they had reason to believe, a settle- 
ment of this question might be secured ; and he was quite sure that his hon. 




















































































duced to undertake the adjustme connected with the church 
of Scotland. The Government were not, however, to be terrified or menaced. 
They thought it consistent with their duty again to renew an attempt to bring 
this matter to a satisfactory termination. ‘They had submitted to the hon. 

member for Argyleshire (Mr. Campbell) that it would be conducive to the pub- 

lic interest to postpone his measure until the Government bill was before the 

house. ‘They had not asked the hon. member to abandon his bill, but merely to 

postpone its consideration. He had never spoken on this subject without feel- 
ing a deep interest in all matters connected with the established church of 
Scotland. He considered it would be the greatest and the proudest act in the 
career of a public man, if he could succeed in settling this question on equita- 
ble grounds, preserving to the people their just rights, without endangering the 
stability of the national establishment. At present appeals were made from 
one court to another, and finally to the House of Lords, m which questions of 
civil right were mixed up with matters of spiritual jurisdiction, produeing dis- 
content and dissension among the people in connexion with that church. It 
was his hope that this question would be settled with the general acquiescence 
of the moderate men on both sides. He would not abandon that hope. He 
should be guilty of a dereliction of duty if he did. He thought that the house 
ought not to force ona precipitate discussion of a measure so intimately con- 
nected with the peace and tranquillity,not physical, but religious, of the church 
of Scotland. He hoped that the house would accede to the wishes of the hon. 
member for Argyleshire, and consent to the postponement of the second read- 
ing of his measure. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD was aware that the course proposed by his nght hon. 
friend (Mr. F. Maule) was not a usual one, but neither were the circumstances 
in which they were placed, for it was most important that, at the present mo- 
ment, the House of Commons should give its opinion upon the principle of the 
bill of the hon. member for Argyleshire. He was decidedly against the post- 
ponement of the second reading of the bill, because, delay would only render 
the chance of a settlement of the question more hazardous. At what a time 
was it they asked for a postponement of the discussion onthe bill? Within 
three weeks the General Assembly must meet ; then it was a matter of 
immense consequence—of the very utmost importance to the settlement of the 
question, nay, even to a successful negotiation on the subject, that it should 
be known to the people of Scotland and to the members of the General Assembly 
whether Parliament was or was not prepared to sanction the principle of the 
bill of the hon. member opposite—viz., to allow the people to object to a pre- 
sentee,which objection should be considered by and decided upon by the church 
courts. 

The house divided,when there appeared—For the amendment, 131 ; against 
it, 48. Majority, 83. 

COMPROMISES RESPESTING CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 

House of Commons, Muy 6. 

Mr. ROEBUCK, who, in pursygnce of notice administered to the members 
for Nottingham, Penryn, Harwich, and Lewes, certain interrogatories, amount 
ing toa demand from each whether he had been party to the hushing up pro- 
ceedings for bribery before an election committee by an arrangement for the 
withdrawal of any of the parties. 

Lord CHELSEA, one of the members for Reading, who was the first party 
thus questioned, declined, peremptorily and unequivocally, to answer any such 
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friend, who desired to see a settlement of it upon terms which would be satis- 
factory to the great body of the people, would not take any step calculated to 
thwart that object. He therefore had to tell his hon. friend that pressing the 
second reading of his bill at this juncture would be prejudicial. (Hear.) He 
did not ask his hon. friend for any indefinite postponement ; but in reference to 
the peace of Scotland, and to the hope of the adjustment of this great question, 
which was dividing the Scottish church, to which the hon. gentleinan was so 
much attached, and which was shaking the pe:ce, and materially affecting the 
prosperity and interests of the people of Scotland, whom his hon. friend re- 
presented, he must ask him to postpone for five or six weeks the second read- 
ing of this bill, and within that period Her Majesty's Government would either 
have matured a measure, or possibly have arrived at such an arrangement as 
would justify them in framing one ; and if not he would state to the louse and 
to his hon. friend that it would be quite open to him to proceed with this bill. 
( Hear.) 

Mr. CAMPBELL said he need hardly tell the house that if the Government 
had not informed the house that they did not intend to bring forward a measure 
upon this subject he would not have ventured to do so. (Hear, hear,’ from 
Mr. Maule.] But now that the right hon. baronet had stated it to be the in- 
tention of Government to do so, he thought he should best consult the feel- 
ings and the interests of the people of Scotland if he consented to give way 
until he saw what measure the Government would introduce, reserving to him- 
self the right of dealing with it according to his views as to how far it was 








serviency to the landed interest, by accusing Mr. Hume of inconsistency ; since 
last year he recommended a tax on all property, real and personal, and now he 
denounced a tax on Funded property as a breach of national faith. Making 
some objections to the particular proposition, Sir Robert spoke thus on the ge- 
neral question—The subject was a most extensive and most complicated one. 
No just conclusion could be come to without great research into the burdens 
affecting land ; and he trusted, if any modification of the system should be ul- 
timately made, that there would be a Government sufficiently in possession of 
the confidence of the House to be intrusted with the review of the subject, 
rather than that it should be laid before any Select Committee. Such was the 
only method by which a satisfactory arrangement could be arrived at. But no 
modification of the probate and legacy duties could be made without an ad- 
justment of the burdens which bore in different manners upon different kinds of 
landed property. He would not pronounce any opinion without mature delibe- 
ration pon a subject so extensive and so important, but he should vote in fa- 
vour of the inposition of the Income-tax in preference to any alterations in the 
Probate and Legacy duties. He repeated, that it was unwise to pronounce 
upon the subject before the House, to give any positive pledge on a subject so 
complicated and difficult ; but he would say, that in subjecting settled personal 
property tu the probate-duty and the legacy-duty, they would find more ditli- 
culties than they looked for. 

Mr. ELLICE would support the motion, simply as one step towards a revi- 
sion of the duties affecting real property. Dr. Bowring, in accordance with 
Mr. Elphinstone’s intention, proposed as an amendment, to add to the resolu- 
tion the words “ as a substitute for those taxes which are the most oppressive 
upon the people.”” Viscount Howick considered the whole of the Legacy-duties 
most objectionable, and he thought that the proposed measure would only add 
to the existing anomalies. Dr. Bowring withdrew his amendment ; the House 
divided ; and the original motion was negatived, b lto77 


THE BUTCH SETTLEMENT AT NATAL. 

Colonel FOX moved for papers relative to the Dutch settlement at Natal, 
and its relations with the British Government and the aborigines. 

There could be no doubt as to vur authority over the country thus occupied, 
as it had not only been made over to us at a very early period, but had been 
confirmed to us by treaty in 1814. The Government, with the intention of 
maintaining this territory, had on two occasions taken measures for the occu- 
pation of Port Natal ; but at the present time he understood that the only force 
stationed in that part of the country was a small detachment of about one 
hundred men, whose principal duty appeared to be the protection of the abori- 
gines. ‘The points he desired principally to arrive at were—tirst, whether it 
was intended to recognize the independence of the Boers; and secondly, whe- 
ther they would be permitted, as it was stated that they wished, to place them- 
selves under the authority of the Dutch or some other foreign European Go- 
vernment ! 

Lord STANLEY explained the circumstances under which the Dutch had 
emigrated from the Cape Colony, partly because they were not allowed to 
carry on a predatory warfare against the aborigines on the border, under 
the pretence of resisting aggression ; 
vereignty— 

Public notice was at once given to the Boers that her Majesty's Government 
would not listen to any such claim, and further that they intended to protect 
from molestation all such tribes as might sign amicable treaties with the Cape 
authorities. By the last accounts, he understood that a force had been placed 
at a considerable distance from Port Natal, but still on the East side of the 
Caffre territory,which force would at onee protect the Cafires against the Boers 
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and their claim to an independent so- 


and the Boers against the Caffres. An occ upation of Port Natal had also, he 
understood, been ordered ; but he should here state that he had no reason to 
think that there was any prospect of a collision between our forces and the 


Boers. Indeed, serious discords were said to have arisen amo iy the Boers 
themselves ; and it was hoped that it would be quite unnecessary to take vio 
lent measures, and that in a short time the Boers would t remselves see that 
they had been wrong in occupying the Natal territory without licence ; and th 
MOre 80 as they could only no} e to be engaved in perpe tual warfare with hos 


t 
it 


tile tribes, and that too in the face of the proclanuned intention of the Br 
Government to protect their native allies from any molestation. Looking 
the position of the Cape colon) 1¢ did not think that the Boers ve pt 
mitted to enter into an alliance of si a kind w safety t the mnteg 

our dependencies on that part of coast He therefore s d most dist 

ly say, that her Majesty's Government would not recognize, would not acknow 


likely to prove beneficial to the church of Scotland. Under these circum- 
stances he would postpone the second reading of the bill to that day six 
| weeks. [Hear.] 

The question having been put from the Chair, 

Mr. F. MAULE rose and said, he believed he had a right to speak upon the 
order of the day. His hon. frend had made this bill the property of the house 
and of the public ; and therefore he was surprised at the course taken by his 
| hon. friend, especially after the statement made by the right hon. baronet upon 
| the nature of the measure proposed to be introduced by the Government, which 
| was nothing more nor less than the measure brought forward some time back 
| by Lord Aberdeen, and which the people of Scotland had unequivocally repu- 
What course had been taken by the Government ! 


s 


diated and condemned t 

When he asked whether the right hon. gentleman intended to bring forward any 
measure this session, he gave such an answer as left him at liberty to take any 
course he pleased. [Hear.] Yet, now that there was a bill before the house, 
one that would be satisfactory, he (Mr. Maule) apprehended, to the 
Scotland, the Government asked the hon. mover to postpone it, 
h, they had made 


ny, 


people of 
because, for- 
up their minds to introduce a measure which the right 
hon. gentleman believed would be acceptable to the church of Scotland. He 
was quite aware the course he was about to pursue, in moving, as an amend- 
jment, that the bill be now read a second time, was not an usual one, buat 
|he felt that there were circumstances which justified him in taking that 
| course. First of all, not only the church of Scotland, but the people of Scot- 
| land, had been looking with great anxiety to the decision of that house upon 
this occasion on a princi le which was, for the first time, fully and fairly before 
| the house. This decision ought to be come to immediately, because the Church 
| Court of Scotland was, in fact, about to assemble, and it would be much fairer 
| to all parties that the decision of the house upon the principle involved in the 
bill should be at once known. He believed that the Government were anxious 
to settle the question, but their anxiety extended only toa settlement upon a 
| basis to which the people of Scotland would not submit. The hon. gentleman 
might as well withdraw his bill altogether, for at the end of six weeks he would 
find that the difficulties of the question would be considerably multiplied 
| (Hear, hear ] He would not now enter into the details of the question, but 
| had the second reading gone on in the regular way, he should have explained 
| his views of the measure. He would only add that he deprecated delay, as 
| being most mischievous 
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Sir R. PEEL said, that during the whole course of his Parliamentary ex- 
perience, the general practice, the almost invariable course had been to allow 
an hon. member who had undertaken to legislate on any question to decide up- 
on what day he would bring forward a measure originating with himself, par- 
ticularly when that hon. member was influenced by no other motives than those 
of public interest. Under such circumstances, according to his (Sir R. Peel's) 
experience, it had been uniformly the practice to defer to the wishes of the hon 
member, and not to force nim to a discussion of his measure against his own 
wisnes. He scarcely recollected an instance to the contrary. Did the circum- 
stance of the case justify an exception to the ordinary practice’ He thought 
not. He was surprised that the right hon. member who had held an office 
connected with the church of Scotland for a peri»d of three years, should not 
have attempted to introduce a measure with the view of legislating on this 
question. [Loud cheers. ] 
fectly aware how that country had been convulsed by that question ; and, 
knowing this, he had refrained from originating any measure for the purpose of 
its adjustment. [Cheers.] An hon. friend of his had brought forward a bi 
which had for its object the settlement of the question connected with the 
church of Scotland, had undertaken to make that attempt, and because he ask- 


pposite (Mr F. Maule, 


ed only for a delay of six weeks, the right hon. me-nber « 


n 


who could delay for three years {loud cheers,] now said, that his (Sir kh 
Peel's) hon. friend should not, agreeably to his own wishes,postpone the seco 
reading of his bill, but that it should be proce eded with that evening The 
10n. member for Renfrewshire, who acquiesct 1 in the motion of the right h 
gentleman, said that this admirable measure o wht not to be postponed for a 
single day. He (Sir R. Peel) would ask that hon. member why he had not 
during the last session of Parliament. introduced a bill on the subject [Mi 
P. Stewa t observed, that a bill was broug io the Lords. ] The G 

t had received § both 1 ies in Scotland voluntary communica i 

s ctof the pres« ‘ wtes in the church of Scotland From the 

y mn c ons e Government entertained inguine expectativ 

rt y ibled to ring about a sat sfactory settle nent of the question It was 
owing to the receipt of these communications that Government had been in 





Surely that right hon. member must have been per- | 


question. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, this was quite satisfactory. 

Mr. RUSSELL, the other member for Reading, thought these were ques- 
tions to be asked before an election committee. The present attempt was 
no inconsiderable stride toward the resumption by the House of the old 
}election judicature. The learned member might draw what inference he 
pleased ; probably his inferences would be about as pertinent as his ques- 
| tions. z 

The next party catechised was Captain PLUMRIDGE, member for Penryn. 
His answer was, that he had not been cognizant of the arrangement in his own 
case till after it was made, Adverting tothe loud cheers end laughter with 
which this avowal was received, he added that he had understood it was the 

usage to leave these matters in the hands of the lawyers. 

Mr. ROEBUCK was otliged to the gallant captain for his candour. He 
then addressed a searching question to Sir John Hobhovse, who said that he 
did not admit the right to put the question, and therefore should not an- 
swer it 

Mr. ROEBUCK then interrogated Mr. Howard Elphinstone, who stated that 
in his case there had been a compromise, but that he did not contemplate ac- 
cepting the Chiltern Hundreds. 

The next parties whom Mr. ROEBUCK called upon were Major Beresford 
and Mr. Attwood, members for Harwich. 

Mr. ATTWOOD was absent from London. ’ 

Major BERESFORD denied Mr. Roebuck’s right to catechise him. Let 
that learned member, if he thought he had a case of suspicion, bring it before 
a competent tribunal, and then he might answer the inquiry, though not to that 
learned inquisitor 

Mr. ROEBUCK asked whether he was entitled now to state the case against 
the members before mentioned. 

The SPEAKER laid down the general course required by the forms of the 
Ho ise. 

Mr. ROEBUCK, after some discussion whether he should proceed to make 
his statement then, or on a future day, consented, on the pressure of several of 
the members accused, to proceed at once. He stood there, he said, to charge 
with bribery the members for Nottingham, Harwich, Reading, Penryn, and 
Lewes. He would first suppose a contest for Nottingham, carried by some 
Parliamentary Napoleon with overwhelming bribery; a petition, threatening 
disclosure ; a retreat of one of the sitting members; and a sum of money, 
paid down, or promised, to escape the inquiry. All these circumstances he 
had heard alleged to; and if the House would refer the matter to a commit- 
tee, he believed he could prove them. Next, he would go to Reading ; and 
he had reason to believe that a bond had been executed, obliging the noble 
member for that borough to vacate his seat by a certain day. There had 
been charges before the election committee of the bribery and intimidation prac- 
used by the sitting members ; and in one day the whole was hushed up. He 
then read the accusations contained in the Nottingham petition; and described 
those in the Reading petition to be nearly as strong. Next, as to Lewes 
his charges was,that. the members were returned by bribery ; that the petitioners 
had proof of it ; and that one of the sitting members, afraid of that proof, had re- 
tired. ‘There sat Mr. Elphinstone; but, ‘* Where, and oh! where” was his 
colleague’ Echo answered, ‘“* Where.’’ He was not denouncing the indi- 
viduals, but the system. At Penryn, the like occurrences took place, and the 
gallant member was to retire. Why?! (Captain Plumridge called out, “ Be- 
cause my people made a bad bargain.) What, were such interests as this 
House represented to be made matter of bargain! Now, for Harwich. The 
two sitting members were accused by three petitions of bribery and treating. 
| The petitions were retired, and one of the members was to retire too. All he 
wanted new was an inquiry. Such cases ought not to be considered as the 
| mere affairs of the candidates. !t was not fit that a candidate should buy a 
whole constituency, as at Nottingham, and then sell it to the petitioner against 
|him. Was any man here so bold as to refuse him an inquiry? He hoped to 
have his motion seconded by the right hon. member for Nottingham, whose 
character was so deeply implicated. He concluded by moving for a committee 
of inquiry 

Mr. HENRY FITZROY, one of the sitting members for Lewes, seconded 
the motion. He challenged inquiry. He had petitioned for a seat which he 
| considered justly his own: and was he to blame for taking possession of it when 
!conceded to nim? He surely was not bound to incur the expense of a three 

week's prosecution for the sake of the public ; when he was called on to act as 
| publ.c prosecutor he should expect a large salary. He had been a party to no 
| pecuniary, to no unworthy, compromise : and in his life he had never, directly 
| or indire ctly sought a vote by corruption. 
| Mr. ELPHINSTONE said a few words which were inaudible. 
Captain PLUMRIDGE solemnly protested that he had not paid, that he had 
‘not promised to pay, and that he did not intend to pay, one shilling in respect to 
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his late election , t 
| Mr. WYNN moved the adjournment of the debate, and was seconded by Mr } 
| Ward. Mr. Wynn recommended it to the house in future to exercise more 
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| severity than heretofore against witnesses committed for prevarication, who 


Lh o been let off with periods of imprisonment far too brie! 

Mr. WAKLEY wished the inquiry to great deal further than the few 
cast yw mentioned. There were 50 i bad. ‘The bate was then 
idjourned to Monday. 
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NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY \ i 

| House of Commons, May 20. 3 

Viscount PALMERSTON wished to puta q tion to the right. hon. bapo ‘ | 

et. In 1839 a commission had been sent to America for the purpose of explo i 'h 

r the line of boundary which was claimec B 1 Government onthe q 

tier of North Ameri order to a whet ve line of boundary ‘ 

vas consistent with ity of 1783 ] ir 1840 he (Lord Palmerston) t 

iad laid a re port of the commissior ject on the table of the house, 
} as it was then wished to ascertain whetner ‘ e claimed by the American 
Government on their side was c 1svle with the words of the treaty a 
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line were settled, it would the. British in a very much better situation. 


of exploring the American line, and that commission had but just returned. 


soon be laid on the table of the house ? 


ble. The noble lord had correctly stated that the commission had returned, 
and they had made a report in pursuance of instructions given them, and which 
report he (Sir R. Pee!) had seen within the last few days. ‘There was to be 
an appendix to that report, and it was also necessary to have plans to be re- 
ferred to in the report drawn up, and as soon as those plans and appendix were 
<ompleted the report would be laid on the table. 








FRENCH FOLLY—RIDICULOUS EXHIBITION. 


One of the most erratic and ridiculous scenes that ever lowered the dignity 
of adeliberative assembly, was enacted on Wednesday last, the 11th current, 
by M. Berryer, at one of the ordinary sittings of the Chamber of Deputies. In 
da belle France there is a party so strongly leavened with the spirit of Bonapart- 
ism that they hate England with a perfect hatred—a feeling which, coupled 
with intense national vanity, has engendered in many minds the crooked con- 
victior that Gaul, and her greatness in arts and arms, are perpetually upper- 
most, sleeping or waking, in the thoughts of ail the world beside. Political is 
as blinding as personal jealousy, and never were the inspirations of the green- 
eyed mons er more apparent than in a harangue which, notwithstanding of its 


Queen Victoria to hold a “ Bal Costume,” having been intimated in the usual 
way at the Court of the Tuilleries, andthe rumour spread that King Louis, in 


the war party rose in consequence to fever heat ; and having selected as their 
champion, or knight-errant, M. Berryer, that learned deputy mounted the tri- 
bune, and delivered an oration more befitting Bedlam than the dignity of a 
forum, whether in ancient or modern times. As we cannot give the whole 
speech, we quote, by way of illustration, the following passages :— 

“ Peel !—does he still permit the Frenchman to indulge in the mournful plea- 
sure of thinking that France once had honour! (Tres-bien! bravo! from the 
Left and Right; murmurs in the centre.) Messieurs, | accept with pleasure 
these marks of your feeling. I dare, then, speak, secure that, in this asylum 
of national honour, I may still carry defiance to Aberdeen. (Bravos from all 
sides.) A fresh insult is offered to France! already the first step of a great 
conspiracy against her developes itself. Their profound machinations, by 
which they have aimed at our greatness, our European influence, our material 
interests, would not be satisfied without our being made an object of ridicule ; 
and it is to effect this odious purpose that the last blow is offered us in the bal 
masqué of the Queen of England. (Explosion of hilarity inthecentre.) Ah! 
do justice to the deep crafi, the indomitable perseverance, the austere energy 
of your foe? This aristocracy, which prohibits amusements to the common 
people, which outrages nature in hindering the Sunday dance, never amuses it- 
self; and when its haughty nobles, and stiff ‘ /adys,’ meet in their sombre ‘at 
homes’ it is not for that interchange of bulletins of their gloomy atmosphere, 
which the English call conversation, it is not to display their hideous dresses— 
no messieurs! in England every promenade, every spectacle, every ball, is the 
traverstie of a plot. (Bravos prolonged.) ‘This spirit of hatred, of insolent 
domination, does it not display itself in all the acts of the English- 
man! What is he now doing! The play of Henry V. is the favourite play 
at the theatres. At this very time I see that the Government has thrown open 
Waterloo-bridge tu the public, free of charge. For what purpose ?—for what 
but that of reminding the Englishman at every step that he takes of that day 
disastrous to France! Is not that same Government perpetuating these griev- 
ous recoliections at the Antipodes? When it builds a town in New Zealand, 
does it not call it Wellington! Does it not at this moment, in the great place 
of London, elevate a gigantic column to Nelson, im order to insult the carcasses 
of Aboukir? And} this ball—this ball, which some of you think frivolous and 
devoid of signification—for what is it given, but that the haughty descendant of 


ferent senses)! Ah! permit me, gentlemen, thus to express, as I always di 
once a-year, my respect for an august misfortune. (Bravos from all sides.) 
say it is not thus that that dynasty would have answered sucha defiance. The 


to be addressed to Europe! (Deep sensation.) it ison the banks of th 
Rhine that the cannon of France ought to accompany the dancers of St. James’s 


and of Agincourt. (Prolonged applause. As the orator descends from the tri 
bune all his colieagues,rush up to him and felicitate him.)” 


the great mind of France calmly and nobly walks over the world ;” an 
again— 


have invented the word ‘honour,’ and which, because the Queen of England 
has got a costumed ball, would bring on us an immediate dans macabre—a re- 
volutionary and infernal danse des morts. (Immense agitation )” 

M. De ‘l’ocqueville was nearly as absurd as the hero of the tribune, and both 
exemplified, beyond compare, the saying of Dr. Johnson—* and declamation 
roared while reason slept.’” The Minister for Foreign Affairs, who was repeat- 
edly appealed to, as to whether it was intended to send an Ambassador to the 
Ball or not, at length ventured an explanation, and in doing so looked grave 
where most other men would have laughed outright— 

“ Lord Aberdeen has given frank explanation of the causes and the purpose 
of the ball. 


An enlightened Sovereign—the ally of France (explosion)— | 


ries of archwological fetes, whereby her courtiers will learn history in studying | 
the costumes.” | 

M. Guizot brought up the rear of the debate, and his words, though few,were 
well chosen, considering the excitement of the audience around hin— 

“ Let us hope that in the course of this great lesson, the English will learn | 
that the age of Cressy and Poictiers was that of their greatest reverses in 
France ; and that their King Edward III. whose glories they vaunt, was the | 
one who lost the fine inheritance which William and Eleanor had bequeathed | 
to the Plantagenets. (Excellent.) But the government of the King has taken 
care that there shall be present one character that shall revive souvenirs of the 


to inform you that M. St. Aulaire proposes to represent on this great occasion 
the virgin uf Domremy, that heroine who avenged France! He will go as 
Joan of Arc. (Universal applause.)” 

The whole scene must have been supereminently ridiculous, and speaks vol- 


was compelled to treat no inconside:able number of senators like a spoiled 
child: but as what may be called the coaxing mood, is neither at all times 
dignified nor convenient, the chances are that he will strain every legitimate 
nerve, aided by the good sense of the middle classes,to get rid of some of ** the 
wild men” atthe next elections. As to the first grandiloquent speaker, the 
thought will and does intrude, that, in place fof Don Quixote-like attacking 
windmills in high places, he would be more in his element as pantaloon in 
some minor theatre.— London paper. 





NEW SCHEME OF “ REPULSION.” 

We annex a letter from Captain Warrand, R. N., wherein the gallant Offi- 
cer describes the principle of his scheme of “repulsion,” calculated to impel 
vessels against head-winds.in strong gales,typhoons,and hurricanes. We donot 
profess to understand from this passing reference how it is intended to produce 
such a repulsion of air or wind as shall have the effect intended, or indeed any 
propulsive effect without the use of steam, or some other motive power, to 
drive the m ichinery necessary to cond 
any tyro im mechanics is aware that such motive power may be more be- 
neficially einployed as at present on the paddle-wheel, or other propeller. 

There is a travesty on the “ Eneis” extant, wherein the irreverend wag who 
illustrated the text of the parodist represents Aolus in the act of discharging 


Trojan fleet. Whether the gallant Oificer has this in view when he states 
that he takes “nature for his guide,’’ we cannot say; but our readers will ad- 
mit, that to conduct the wind aft through wind-sails, to be ejected under the 
ship's bottom, in the expection of producing any propulsive effect, would mect 
with about as much success as if a inere mortal attempted the operation attri- 
buted to the heathen deity. 

As regards the other proposition of the gallant Captain, we decline any 
comments thereon, the discussions on ship-building being already exhausted, 
and the idea set forth possessing no novelty like the first suggestion 

To the’ Editor of the Naval and Military Gazette 

Srr,—As you have placed my name before the public as the suggester of a 

plan to pro el ships by repulsion, I beg to state it could be done most simply 











1783. Of course, it was important to ascertain this fact, inasmuch as if the | by discharging atmospheric air abaft the beam under water in a right line from 
Early last year he (Lord Palmerston) had sent out a commission for the purpose | may be conducted futher aft through powerful wind-sails ; and there cannot be 
He wished, therefore, to ask the right hon. baronet whether their report would and hurricanes. 

Sir R. PEEL said, he understood that a report had been received by the no- | sible danger to the hull, masts, and yards—without any occasion to go aloft 
ble lord in 1840, which hed not been laid on the table of the house. The noble | in bad weather at the risk of life, as it is perfectly under your control always 


lord had laid a repert on the table in December, 1840, but subsequently to that | acting, and in no manner interferes with the stability. 
an intermediate report had been received, which had not been laid on the ta- 


marked extravagance, numbers applauded to the very echo. The intention of | Ing a spar. 


common courtesy, had deputed an officer to attend on the occasion, the blood of | sailing, and could point out several ships last war that sailed better under easy 


the Plantagenets may evoke the long-buried griefs of France, by representing 
the disasters of Cressy and Poictiers, and the loss of Calais (movement in dif- 


answer of France to the accumulated insults of these haughty islanders ought | 
It is by taking the Balearic Isles that we shall efface the recollection of Cressy 
vy g 


M. De Lamartine, by dint of a little flattery, adroitly endeavoured to calm 
the storm ; but his efforts were, to a great extent, fruitless, and it was in vain 
he kept tugging at his bell. He, however, said—‘* Let them dance while 


“Tam here to protest against a faction which would make us suppose that they | 





| the wind’s eye when a ship is on a wind with the “one braced up; or it 
a doubt but it wonld increase velocity on a wind during strong gales, typhoons, 


You can increase this repulsive power ad infinitum, without the least pos- 


A ship with this power will most assuredly not be so leeward ; for sails in 
strong winds make ships heel, and they in consequence slide to leeward, as 
| well as when taken aback, tacking, or working to windward. How de- 
| sirable it is that it prevents stern-way, and other points known to nautical 
| men. 

My object is to gain greater speed for our ships, and I have been led to re- 
commend it from a trial made last war. My plan is simple. I have taken na- 
ture formy guide. That if our ships could be formed like a tapered spar, the 
upper part of the largest end was to project, or, in other words, the fore part of 
a ship horizontal, and the after part as it is now, they would not roll, be stif- 
fer under canvass, and have greater speed ; but whilst we build them so lean 
forward, as is the case now, (for the water when set in motion has to descend 
before it can get past the belly or midships, and do away with that folly of cut- 
ting the water,) we shall not imcrease our speed. 

Our bows are too perpendicular ; both air and water is retarded, as they act 
at the same time; and if you would take the trouble to look ata ship ina 
dock, standing in a line with the keel, you will find what I have stated as 
above to be the reason why we have not greater velocity added to the horizon- 
tal pressure, pointed out by my friend Nawficus, which are never taken into 
account, by looking at a body at rest, which can be any day proved by tow- 


1 hope now I have said sufficient to prove we should attach the hull to gain 
greater velocity ; for I do really think increase of canvas too often retards 


sail than with all sails set. That if a body could be formed (which I have no 
doubt) to resist horizontal pressure as I propose, and with my suggestion, we 
shall gain what is so much desired. I am, &c., 
Tuomas Warnranp, Captain R.N. 
Brighton Terrace, Brixton, April 4th. 


RIGHT OF SEARCH.—CHAMBER OF PEERS. 
Paris, May 17. 

Count Molé, who had long been secking for an opportunity of making known 
his opposition .to the principle of the right of search, availed himself of the op- 
portunity afforded by the questions put by the Marquis de Boissy to enter into 
an historical account of the question. He gaid that it was in 1817, when he 
held the Department of Marme in the administration of the Duke de Niche- 
lieu, that England first applied to France for the concession of that right, with 
the philanthropic and Christian object of suppressing the slave trade. The 
Duke took the propogition ad referendum, and he (Count Molé) had several in- 
terviews with the Ambassador of Great Britain on the subject, who gave him 
to understand that one of the reasons why the British Government, was anxious 
to obtain that concession was the necessity for giving satisfaction to the reli- 
gious party, then all powerful in Parliament. ‘he French Ministry, however, 
declined acquiescing in the demand, and although Count Molé confessed that 
“he was not among those who ascribed to England a Machiavelian design and 
accused her of covering, under the mask of humanity or religion, a maneuvre, 
directed against the slave-colonies of her neighbours,” but that he nevertheless, 
boasted of having had a great part in the opposition offered by the French Gov- 
erninent on that oecasion. M. Molé then proceeded to show, that during the 
15 years of the restoration, France had invariably resisted the proposition of 
England in that respect, and that if she had departed, to a certain extent, from 
that policy, after the Revolution of 1830, it was merely “because every body 
felt, at that period, that the alliance and good understanding of Great Britain 
and France were the surest guarantees of the peace of Europe.” Count Mole 
then explained the nature of the negotiations that had taken place under his 
Administration in 1838, and maintained that, although General Sebastiani had 
signed the protocol of a treaty sanctioning tle right of search, he (Count Molé) 

had had no direct or indirect participation in the concession 
M. Guizot, in replying to Count Molé, read a number of despatches, address- 
| ed by him to General Sebastiani, to prove that the Count had not always been 
so much opposed to the right of search as he now professedtobe. Then, ‘as 
| respected the ratification of the treaty of the 2\ith of December.” M. Guizot 
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and still prevents, the ratification of the treaty, and that, after the session, the 
treaty will be ratified. I should, gen'lemen, be inclined to regard these words 
as an insult to my good sense. Do you suppose that is the presence of the 
Chambers, the assemblage of acertain number of Peers and Deputies in this 
“| hall or in another, that influences in that respect the conduct of the Govern- 
| ment, and that the day on which you shall vacate your seats, when those doors 

shall be closed, and your voices have ceased to resound in this house, that the 








idded :—** It has been s@id that the presence of the Chambers has prevente d, 
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Dr. Payerne should (like another celebrated, but less fortunate experimental- 
ist, the late Mr. Samuel Scott, of Waterloo-bridge memory) incur a danger 
of which he himself was unconscious, and to which he might fall a victim un- 
awares even to himself, it was arranged previous to his descent, that he should 
give a signal every five minutes during his stay under water, an engagement 
which he punctually fulfilled to the great gratification of the spectators, who 
sat wondering what the experimentalist could be about, and how he contrived 
to get his supply of air. 

At the expiration of the three hours Dr. Payerne made his appearance again, 
without, seeming in the slightest degree exhausted or inconvenienced, but, on 
the contrary, expressing an earnest desire to renew the experiment if any per- 
son present remained incredulous as to what he had witnessed. On inquiry, 
Dr. Payerne stated that the mode by which he sustained life beneath the sur- 
face of the water was so simple that a child might practice it successfully, and 
that there was no danger that the materials would be exhausted however pro- 
longed the stay, or whatever might be the number of persons dependent upon 
them for the means of breathing ; as a proof of the perfect calmness with 
which the experiment was conducted, Dr. Payerne registered the variations of 
the thermometer, which he carried down with him, every 10 or 12 minutes, the 
result showing a difference only of 1} degrees, the two extremes being 59} to 
61 degrees. The experimentalist further stated, that he had first essayed the 
efficacy of his process ina chamber hermetically sealed, and that he had ne- 
ver had an opportunity afforded him of making a trial under water before the 
occasion at present referred to. 

The results were perfectly satisfactory, though at the same time they appear- 
ed very surprising to the persons assembled to witness the experiment, and 
there will be little or no doubt felt as to the reality of the whole proceeding, 
when we state that amongst the most attentive and watchful observers of the 
process were General Pasley,fof the royal engineers; Professor Faraday, Sir 
W. Baynes, Bart. ; Capt. Kerr, Mr. Vigors, and other scientific persons.— 
London paper. 














FROM BUENOS AYRES—BLOODY WORK. 

The bark Mason Barney, just arrived, bringing news from Buenos Ayres to 
the 20th of April. The inteligence is of a revolting description. The Uni- 
tarian or Consolidation party having been put down in the north, by the Federal 
party, the Consolidationists in the city of Buenos Ayres, have been murdered 
by hundreds, by the ruffians of the other party. What follows, we copy from 
the Joernai of Commerce :— 

Buenos Ayres, April 20, 1842 

The Federal forces having completely mastered and put down their oppo- 
nents, the Unitarians, in the Provinces of Santa Fe and Entre Rios those of 
their party designated by the others Masoreas, or as they call themselves, Po- 
pular Society, proceeded to commit the most outrageous and barbarous atroci- 
ties upon the Unitarians, or those whom they chose to designate as such, that 
were living in the city,many of whom were unoffending cit:zens, and had never 
taken any part in politics on either side. ‘The Masorcas themselves, together 
with some assassins, being of the lowest class of the Gauchos, and others em- 
ployed by them, began the work of butchery on the 11th April (being the an- 
uiversary of General Rosas’ installation.) ‘They were at first prowling about 
the streets during the night, in parties of from three to ten, sometimes attended 
by a police cart, and sometimes on horseback. If they met any of those they 
were looking for in the streets, they put an end to them at once, by cutting 
their throats and throwing their bodies into the cart, which took them out of 
the city. If they did not meet them in the streets, they would take them out 
of their houses. In two instances respectable persons were killed in presence 
of their families, while sitting in their entries. In other cases, when they had 
no cart, they trailed their bodies on the ground with the Lasso, after their hor- 
ses. In others, they placed their victims on their horses alive, and took them 
a mile out of the city, and there despatched them and threw their bodies into 
ditches or pits, sometimes leaving them in the open tields. Some were taken 
alive to the barracks, and there despatched ; but none that I heard of, were ta- 
ken to the police. 

On the morning of the 13th, the heads of two persons were found hanging 
ho the principal public beef market, having had blue ribbous drawn through 
the nostrils, and they were continued there until 9 o’clock. These were seen 
by hundreds of people, and by masters of foreign vessels especially, who go 
there for marketing 

Neither the police nor any of the government authorities took the least no- 
tice of these acts—which were afterwards committed in open day, and on all 
classes of citizens, from some of the wealthiest merchants down to the poorest 
| mechanics. 
| On the 18th a respectable lawyer was killed by them in h's own office, situa- 
ted in the public square, in front of the Police office, while writing at his desk, 
about two o'clock in the afternoon 

Many of these assassinations were acts of private vengeance ; and there is 
no knowing to what lengths they might have gone even among themselves, if 
it had not been known that some had been killed besides Federalists. One, a 
barber, was kilied by a rival of his, and also a cartman, who had been employ- 


ed in the work himself. Then, and not till ther, did the police make any effort 





Government will consider itself at liberty to act as it pleases? No, gentle- 


tu stay the hand of violence. Last night, different parties from the police pa- 


| men, it is not your presence, it is your opinion, your sentiments, your well | toiling the city, and to-day but two murders are spoken of as having been com- 


] 


| | known wishes that now influence the Government, and will still influence it | mitted during the whole night. Furthermore, it is reported that a decree from 


| after your departure. Whether absent or present, you may rest ass 





ured, that 





| the influence of your opinion, your sentiments, and wishes, is and s 


wishes to educate her aristocracy, and has for this purpose commenced a se- | , 





bonour of France. Messieurs, it is with a profound satisfaction that I am able 











lense the air for such a purpose. And | 


abaft the wind which he had bottled up and contined for the destruction of the | 


same. When I had the honour of advising the Crownto withhold its ratifica- 
tion, I yielded to that feeling and to the wish manifested by the Chambers. The 
conduct which I pursued two months ago, under difficult circumstances, I shall 


equally pursue after the close of the session. In the present state of things, | 


and the actual disposition of the public mind, I should hold myself wanting in 
my duty towards the Crown were I to advise the ratification of the treaty.” 
The Journal des Debats says that never perhaps did the talent of the orator 
or the profound kuowledge of the statesman appear in a more conspicuous 
point of view than in M. Guizot’s speech in the Chamber of Peers on Tuesday 


| in reply to Count Molé. Upon all poiuts relating to the right of search itself, 


and to the Treaties of 1831 and 1833, to the question of principle as well as 
to the question of fact, M. Guizot’s reply was precise, categorical, and victo- 
rious. We shail add for the satisfaction of M. de Boissy himself that M. Gui- 


zot renewed the explanations which he had already given to the honourable | 


peer 
* The treaty of the 20th of December, 1841, will not be ratified. The Gov- 


| ernment has not made any engagement either directly or indirectly to ratify it 
| at any period whatsoever.” It was with this formal and reiterated assurance 


that M. Guizot concluded one of the most brilliant extempore speeches ever 
heard in the Chamber of Peers. 





IMPORTANT EXPERIMENT—ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTION. 
If a modest, sober, truth-telling man of modern times were to assert, in a 
company of learned and scientific men, that the tale of Sinbad the Sailor was 
not at all inconsistent either with reason or probability, but on the contrary ,that 


umes as to the diseased vanity of our mercurial neighbours across the channel. | the wonderful adventures and exploits of that hero of Oriental narration were 
The Prime Minister of France, contrary to the better feelings of his nature, j not only possible, but had been far exceeded by the feats of our own day, the 


aforesaid lover of truth would incur a great risk of being accounted the imitator 
of the celebrated Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, or, to bring him within reach of the 
| memory of man, of the ill-used James Bruce, of Abyssinian renown. Never- 
| theless, experiment, the progenitor of the physical and material knowledge of 
| our day, is every moment, as it were, offering new wonders to our view, and 
which the magnetic discoveries of Davy, the optics of Brewster, the landscapes 
of Daguerré, and the bold analyses of Faraday have thrown us ere our imagi- 
nation is again placed on the rack, and we are called upon to give credence to 
facts passing before our eyes, and tangible to the senses—of sight, touch, and 
| hearing—which far exceed in wonder the wildest fictions recorded by the fanci- 
| ful narrators in the Arabian tales before alluded to 
| Aftersuch a flourish of trampets it would be a very poor apology instead of 
| the Giant Garagantua, or the renowned Aldiboronti Phoscephornio, to see ush- 
ered in Signor Policinello, or Mr Rigdum-Funnidos, and we trust that we shall 
| not be considered to have arrived at the bathos of description when we state 
| that our preliminary remarks are intended to preface the introduction to the 
notice of our readers of a certain Doctor Payerne, who yesterday, in the pre- 
| sence of many scientific men of undoubted skill and great reputation, descend- 
|; ed below the surface of the great well in the Royal Polytechnic Institution, and 
remained there for the space of three hours, shut up within the diving bell, and 
totally excluded from all possibility of obtaining external air, Inasmuch as the 


| only aperture by means of which air is supplied to the ordinary tenants of this 
| diving apparatus was completely and effectually closed up. The sole apparatus 
with which Dr. Payerne provided himself was a small square box, which he car- 
| ried down with him, and in which it must be presumed were contained the magi- 
cal ingredients by meaus of which he kept life in himself during his prolonged 
| sojourn under water. A lighted candle was also, for the convenience more of 
| the spectators than of the experimentalist, taken down with him, and on his re- 
| turn to the surface after his three hours stay, Dr. Payerne protested that it had 
| given him as much trouble to keep the flame burning as it would have done to 
have supplied the means of breathing below the surface of the water to sevep 

| ordinary men 
As some fears were entertained by the gentlemen whio witnessed the expe 
riment, lest, in his arduous endeavour to accomplish an apparent impossibility, 





we have scarcely had time to recover from the magic of astonishment into | 


| the Governor himself is to be soon published, in which he 1s said to express 
hall be the | b's astonishinent at such proceedings; that they were entirely unauthorized by 


him ; censuring the chief of the police for not having reported them before, 
and ordering him without delay to take such measures as shall put an entire 
stop to the murders, and arrest ail such as were suspected of being the assas- 
sins 

| These proceedings, so far, have been entirely amongst the natives them- 
selves. The rights and property of foreigners have been respected, so far as | 
have heard, except iu one or two instances, when they have either secreted na- 
tives in their houses, or assisted them in escaping from the shore on board of 
| vessels in the harbor. ‘his had become very difficult, as there were so many 
of the Masorcas looking out for them about the Mole, and who took two out of 
boats last evening. 

| A decree was published about a fortnight ago, opening the trade and com- 
munication with the interior provinces, but denying passports to all the ‘ savage 
Unitarians,” and forbidding them to leave the country Some time since, by a 
public decree, the whole of the property of all the Unitarians (this being at 
least one-half the real estate and cattle in the Province,) was declared to be 
confiscated for the use of the government ; and several houses in the city had 
| been sold at public auction by urder of the government, it being announced at 
| the same time that they belonged to the savage Unitarians. A great proportion 
of the Estancias (cattle farms) in the Provinces are already in charge of per- 
sons appointed by the government, which was then using the cattle for the 
| maintenance of the troops, and also as many of the houses of the Unitarians in 
the city for barracks as they required. 

The Unitarians were escaping to Montevideo and elsewhere, as many of them 
as could. ‘This week over eighty of them got off in one foreign merchant ves- 
sel. Others were secking such protection as they could get, from foreigners in 
the city, by secreting themselves in their houses. ‘Their courage and spirit 
seem entirely broken down, and although many of them were well supplied 
with arms, we have not heard of a single instance of any one of them having 
made the least resistance. They have suffered themselves to be dragged out 
of their own houses, led off and butchered like so many sheep; and although 

| probably from 200 to 300 of them have been despatched within the last ten 
days, not over 100 Masorcas, it is supposed, have been employed in the work 





|DEPARTURE OF SIR CHARLES METCALFE FROM JAMAICA 
During the short time that Sir Cuartes has been Governor of that Island, it 

is stated, that a most astonishing change has been effected. He arrived in 
JAMAICA ata period when people's minds, from various causes, were worked up 
| to a state bordering on revolution—when deprivation of their Constitution had 
| been threatened, and when the labo irers would not work. He leaves them 
| comparatively happy and prosperous Phe reply of Sir Cuarres to the Address 
| of the Custos, &c of Port Royat, will more clearly elucidate the state of the 
Colony during his administration of its Government, and the following is an 
extract from it :—Montreal Gazette. 

“You have adverted to the state of affairs existing before my arrival in the 
Island. There has been a great change—a righteous change, required by 
humanity, but attended with a revolution more universal, perhaps,than any that 
the world ever before saw—a revolution felt in every family and house in the 
country. During the progress of this change, parties arose,and mutual warmth 
prevailed ; on the other hand, sufficient allowance was not made for the natu- 
ral heartburnings of those who had not only been deprived of their property fcr 
an inadequate compensation, but were threatened with a loss of the means of 
their subsistence, and from a state of absolute power were reduced to one, in 
some respects ot deplorable helplessness—on the other hand indignation was 
felt at unjust vituperation—and strong feelings having been excited,correspond- 
dent resolutions and proceedings were adopted by the Representative branch of 
the Legislature, which roused to action the offended supremacy of the Jmpe- 
rial Parliament. Such was the state of things when I received charge of the 
Government. Jt was neither my inclination, nor my duty, to prolong a contest 
which was injurious both to the Colony and to the Mother Country. I came to 
restore peace ;—my instructions enjoined this pleasing task, for reconciliation 
wasthe sincere desire of Her Majesty's Government For no other object 
would Ihave come. Any mission with opposite views I would not have a¢- 
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cepted. The performance of this duty has been tome most easy. ~~It hasbeen 
rformed for me by the wisdom of the Legislature, and the good sense of the 
whole Island. I was met from the beginning with the utmost cordiality. I 
throughout reccived general support and co-operation; I have every where 
experienced unbounded kindness.”’ ; 

But nothing can exceed the terms of affectionate regard and generous feeling 
in which Sir Cuartes Metcatre bids farewell to the people of Jamatca, in 
replies to their Addresses. His reply to the Address from the parish of Sr. 
Anprews, before alluded to, is conceived in the best possible tone of feeling, 
and forms so excellent a model of the sentiments which ought to characterize a 
Governor, on his departure from amidst a people to whom he is conscious of 
having done justice, and who recognize in his Government the justice and prin- 
ciples of awise ruler, that we shall make no apology for giving it m full :— 

‘My utmost endeavours, Gentlemen, could not express the feelings that re- 
spond to your affectionate address, which conveys to me the overflowing senti-" 
ments of kind and generous hearts, and will ever be preserved in. my memory 
with grateful recollection. 

“‘T confidently trust that your apprehensions of any injury, in consequence 
of my departure, will be removed by the result. If I had entertained such fears, 
no selfish desire to return to the country that [ have always regarded as my 
home and resting place, would have induced me spontaneously to quit you. If I | 
had supposed that your position or prospects would, in any respect, have been | 
improved by my continued residence among you, I should have regarded it as | 
a positive duty to remain as long as it might have been in my power, and 
cheerfully devoted myself to so delightful a task. But it is my belief that your 
prosperity now mainly depends on circumstances which I hope may be favour- 
able, but which can hardly be influenced by the Executive head of the Govern- 
ment. As far as they may be under the influence of that authority, I see every | 
reason to congratulate you on the selection that has been made of your future | 
Governor, which probably was not known when your address was framed. A 
Nobleman has been appointed of high rank and acknowledged talents, and ex- | 
cellent reputation, in both public and private life, who will bea suitable repre- 
sentative of Her Gracious Majesty in this colony, and will no doubt apply his 
abilities, judgment and public spirit to the welfare and happiness of every class 
of the community, over whom it is his honourable and happy destiny to preside , 
and from whom he will I am sure receive, as I have, a gencral support and co- 
operation. | 

‘A short period, gentlemen, will separate me from you, and place a wide | 
space between us. Some of you I hope to meet again in England, where |! 
must ever feel as a brother towards every inhabitant of Jamaica, and where 
among recollections of this land, which will cheer the remainder of my days, I 
shall never forget the kindness of the warm hearted inhabitants of St. An- 
drew’s. 

‘God bless you all, with success and happiness, and every good gift.” 





pe ah. 
LOSS OF THE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MEDINA. 

Havana, May 23, 1842 —The English sloop Favourite arrived here about 
and hour since, from Nassau, N. P., bringing the mails of the Royal mail line 
steamer Medina, which boat was lost on the reefon the North end of Grand 
Key, Turk’s Island, on the night of the 15th inst., or thereabouts. The mals 
for this place, Mexico, and New Orleans, were taken to Nassau by a small 
schooner, and thence reshipped for here immediately, and the particulars are 
not yet known. So far as I can learn from the Captam of the sloop that brought 
the mails, the steamer made Turk’s [sland in the night, and the Captain plainly 
saw the lights, but they not bearing as directed by his sailing directions, he 
stood off until they did so and thenranin. Intwenty minutes from the time 
he put about she was onshore. Lord Elgin, the new Governor of Jamaica.was 
on board, as also, Mr. Crawford, the new British Consul General for this place, 
and they with several other of the passengers proceeded to Jamaica. The boat 
and greater part of her machinery isa total loss. The M. had on board a 
quantity of quicksilver, a portion only of which it is stated was saved. The 
loss to the Company will be at least £70,000. She was valued at £100,000 

We are informed that among the passengers on board the Medina, when she 
met her fate, was a Mr. Hamilton then on his way to Texas, with full authority 
from the British Government to demand the release of some persons of ¢olour 
who had been taken from the Island of Trinidad,and sold there into Slavery 

A letter from Turks Island of the 24th May says “* it is feared this event, in 
addition to the existing prejudices against Turks Island, will cause the com- 
pany to give Turks Island up as a depot for mails. ‘The furniture, materials, 
and stores, to a considerable extent, are selling to-day ; the engine will be 
nearly all lost, as the ship is much exposed to the ocean, and there is no means 
of removing the principal parts of such great weight.” 








memantine 

Hampurc Fire.—A large meeting in aid of the sufferers was held at 
the Mansion House, London, om the 20th May. The Times of next day | 
says :— | 

If any provocative beyond the sullering of the people of Hamburg be re- 
quisite to augment the contributions for their relief. the proceedings of yester- 
day’s meeting supply it. ‘The simple and unaffected appeal of the estimable 
agent of the Hanse ‘lowns,Mr. Colquhoun,the touching and eloquent descriptive 
extracts from the Syndic’s correspondence, and the earnest and hearty manner 
in which these claims on British charity were enforced by Mr. ‘T. Baring, Mr. 
M. Attwood, Mr. Smith, Mr. Jones Loyd, Mr. Gurney, Sir Moses Montefiore, | 
Baron Rothschild, and other influential city gentlemen, cannot fail in producing 


so substantial a response as shall accord with the greatness of our commercial 
pre-eminence and the liberality of our national character 

The Queen, the Queen Dowager, Prince Albert, the Government, and the 
merchants and others of this country, have already nobly led the way in this 
act of national relief; so good an example cannot be too soon followed by all 
whose means allow them to gratify their feelings. The King of Prussia has 
given 50,000 dollars (about £7,500,) and has ordered a general collection to be 
made throughout the kingdom. ‘The city of Berlin has given 10,000 dollars 
(about £1,500.) The King of Denmark 100,090 florins (about 7,500/.) The 
city of Frankfort 100,000 florins (about 7,500/.) The city of Bremen 30,000 
dollars (about 5,000/ ) The subscriptions already taken up in London amount 
to near 19,00). 


Ciry or Hamaure.—This ill-fated but far-famed city, so large a section of 
which now unfortunately lies prosprate by the effects of the late dreadful con- 
flagration, and at this moment justly receiving the most lively sympathy from | 
the citizens of London,was, according to Malte Brun, founded by Charlemagne, 
and has often been subject to dreadful calamities, arising from inundations, fire, 
and the destructive effects of war. 


In 1510, it was declared to be an! np rial | 
city, and, after London and Amsterdam, the most commercial one in Europe ; 
in the same year the river Elbe overflowed it, and the damage sustained 
amounted to 5,000,000 of marks. In 1771, although a dyke had been built 
along the river, the water broke through the barrier, and covered the whole 
neighbourhood, and the greater portion of the city; the destruction of mer- 
chandise, and other description of property, amounting to near 8,000,000 of 
marks. In 1790 the Elbe rose in one night upwards of twenty feet. This 
sudden inundation caused the loss of numbers of lives, and the damage to pro- 
perty was incalculable. In 1810, this unfortunate city was doomed, from its 
peculiar local situation, to sutfer from the scourge of war, which then pervaded 
the Continent, and was made the capital of a department—* the Mouths of 
Elbe.” With a population of 128,000 it was suddenly changed to a fortified 
town. The military works occasioned a loss of property to the amount of 
3,000,000/. sterling, and in addition to the wants of the various armies, by 
which it was often surrounded, rendered demands to be made on the bank of 
the industrious citizens to the amount of 10,000,000 of marks. 

Death of the Dowager Duchess of Richmond.—On Thursday, at a little after 

2 o'clock, her Grace the Dowager Duchess of Richmond expired at her resi- 

dence, in Upper Portland-place in her 74th year. For some time her Grace 
had been in a declining state, and has received every consolation from the kind 
attentions of the Duke of Richmond and her numerous sons and daughters, all 
of whom attended their parent to her last hour. The Dowager Duchess was 
eldest daughter of Alexander, Duke of Gordon 

Providential Escape.—A curious anecdote is related of Captain Souter, of 
Her Majesty’s 44th Regiment, in one of the letters we have seen. When the 
troops were attacked at Jugdulluck, he tore the Queen's colour from the staff, | 
and wrapped it round his body, to save it, as he hoped, from falling into the 
hands of the enemy. Just as he had done so, a ball lodged in his new-made | 
cummerbund, which was thus miraculously instrumental in preserving his life. 
—Calcutta Englishman 

Will of the late Duke of Cleveland, K.G.—The will of the late Harry, Duke | 
of Cleveland, has been just proved in the Prerogative Court, by the executors, 
Henry, Lord Brougham and Vaux, Mr. Thomas Metcalf, and Mr. G. B. Whar- 
ton. The personal property has been sworn under 1,000,000/., upon which a 
Sstamp-duty of 13,000/. has been paid. The property has been bequeathed 
principally to his family, consisting of the present duke, Lords William Pou- 
lett and Harry Vane, Ladies Laura Meyrick, (who is abroad,) Arabella Arden, 
and Augustus Milbanke, with the exception of some legacies and annuities to 
his servants. Lord Brougham and his executors are fbequeathed 1,500/. each 
The late duke’s personal estate is the largest left by any peer of his elevated 
rank since the late Duke of Sutherland, whose personal effects were sworn as 
amounting to more than 1,000,000 all sams beyond which amount are m 
sulye ct to prot ite d ity The dowager duchess is handsomely provided for 
under the late duke’s will.— Standard 


M. Durou, the Consul] of Spain at Bordeaux, has published a return of the 
trade carried on between France and Spain in 1840, from which it results that: 


| taxed, and the miser escapes. We 


— ee ne 





the exports of the former-amounted to 104,679,141f. and the imports from 
Spain to 42,684,761f., leaving a balance against the latter of 61,994,380f. 
The exports from France in 1840, as compared with those of the two prece- 
ding years, exhibited an increase of 28,851,824f. over 1839. The imports from 
Spain likewise increased, without, however, keeping pace with the exports 
from France. They were in 1838 35,464,788f. and in 1839, 37,351,914f. 

The Affghan War.—Mr. H. J. Baillie has given notice, that shortly after 
Whitsuntide he will move for copies of correspondence between Sir Alexander 
Burnes and the Governor-General of India during the mission of the former to 
Cabul, in 1837 and 1838 ; also for the correspondence which passed, during 
the same period, between the Governor-General, the Board of Control, and the 
Secret Committee at the India House, on the subject of the expedition to Aff- 
ghanistan, from the Ist September 1837 to the Ist October 1839. 

His Royal Highness the Crown Prince of Hanover is betrothed to the Prin- 
cess Mary, eldest daughter of the Duke of Saxe Altenburgh. His Serene 
Highness himself announced this news to the members of the Assembly of the 
Estates, who were mustered yesterday to keep the 25th anniversary of his 
Highness’s marriage. 


On Monday last, Ashbel Smith, Esq., Charge d’Affaires of Texas, was pre- 


| sented by his Excellency Edward Everett, the American Minister, to Lord 


Aberdeen, at the Foreign-office.—May 21. 





~ Married,—On the 30th May, by the Rev. Doctor Wainwright, Montgomery Livingston, 
Esq.. of Clermont, to Mary Co.den, daughter of Samuel Swartwout. 


_Died,—At Port Richmond, (Staten Island,) on the #’th May, Gertrude M., wife of 
U.H. Judah, Esq., aged 31 years. 
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THOUGHTS ON TAXATION. 

It is unpopular to express a preference for direct over indirect taxation, but 
notwithstanding,we give our unbiassed opinion for the direct system, and there- 
fore think Sir Robert Peel has acted wisely and manfully in making up the de- 
ficiency of the revenue by that mode. It is generally conceded that taxation 
should be paid, in proportion to the means each individual possesses, and that 
the nearer this standard is reached, the nearer does this system approach to 
justice and equity. But does the system of indirect taxation make any ap- 
proach to such a standard? It is preferred generally because the loss of the 
money is said to be less felt when paid on articles of consumption. Strange! 
that men should prefer having the money privately extracted from their pockets, 
rather than see the amount of their whole public burdens at once. We donot 
like, they say, to see the tax-gatherer present his receipt. Why not? Is the 
protection you receive on life and property not a benefit as real as the supplies 
you derive from the various dealers who furnish for your household’ Such a 
feeling is absurd, having no rational grounds to rest on, and it should be resist- 
ed by every reflecting man. 

It is not possible to adopt a standard of taxation, which will be entirely equi- 
table. Income derived from permanent property of whatever kind, we would 
say is the first, and most unexceptionable basis for taxation. Income from 
trades, professions, and annuities stands on a lower level, and should pay at a 
lower rate. The man whose property will descend at his death to his heirs is 
ina very different position from him, whose income ‘depends on his health or 
life, and who must often have nothing to leave to his posterity. 

But every discrepancy in the system of direct taxation sinks in nothing, when 
compared with the injustice of indirect taxation. The road of direct taxation 
has some inequalities—the indirect presents not a single level. 

Under the indirect system a person with £500 per annum finds it necessary 
from the largeness of his family to spend his whole income ; and he pays about 
£100 of this in taxes on articles consumed by his family. A bachelor with the 
same income spends but £50, and thus contributes to the State only £10, while 
his neighbour pays ten times the sum. 

Under a more equitable system the man with the large family might save a 
large proportion of what he paysin taxes. Again, the liberal man is heavily 

remember a banker of very penurious ha- 
bits whose income from business and property was estimated at £30,000 per 
annum, but whose expenditure was not believed to exceed £200, of which last 
sum the Chancellor of the Exchequer could not well appropriate more than 
£40 per annum. In the absence of an Income tax this was all the price the 
banker paid for the protection of his immense property. Contrast his case with 
that of the man who has no more than £200, which choice or necessity make 
him spend in full. He too pays £40, which is exactly one hundred and fifty 
times more than the banker, in proportion to the ability of the two parties. 
he income tax during the war stepped in and corrected that evil, the Finance 
Minister coolly and justly extracting £3,000 per annum from the pockets of 
the banker to pay for the protection afforded to the remaining £27,000. 

The absentee does not contribute to the support of the State, but leaves the 
burden to fall with additional weight on those who live athome. He may have 
an income of £10,000 a £100,000 per annum, and yet pay no national tax ex- 
cepting the smali window duty, if his house is not entirely shut. 

The income tax again steps in, and corrects the evik Indirect taxation rais- 
es the price of commodities more than the amount of the tax. The profits of 
manufactures, imported or retailed, are not calculated on the original cost of the 
article, but on its value, enhanced by the Excise or Customs duties. We 
would say let trade go as free as possible, let the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


| interfere as little as possible with the light and heat of my dwelling, or with the 


4) 


flavour and sweetness of my tea. Whatever is our fair proportion of taxes we 
will cheerfuliy pay. If it exceeds that we will seek redress. Under the indi- 
rect system we can find no equality and no remedy. Direct taxation checks 
the war spirit, by shewing the enormous cost at which such pastimes are indul- 


ged in. Indirect taxation checks commerce, discourages industry, controls 


| mechanical skill, and leads to commercial jealousy and quarrelling with foreign 
countries. If we held the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, we would 
' 


ever prefer indirect to direct taxation, but in the capacity of tax payers, we 
should ever prefer the direct. 

The necessities of the British Treasury render it impossible to raise all the 
money wanted by direct taxes, but we rejoice that a movement has been made 
in the right direction. —— 

AFRICAN EMIGRATION TO THE WEST INDIES. 
To the Editor of the Albion. 

Sir,—My attention has been directed toa paragraph in one of the daily 
newspapers [ Daily Express] of this city, alleging that ‘* England is carrying on, 
at this moment, a quasi trade in human beings.” 

Iam happy in bemg able to disabuse the public mind from the effect the ob- 
servations are likely to produce, and which could only have been made from 
the writer being misinformed as to the real facts of the case 

It is quite true that the British Government have authorised emigration from 
Africa ; but the Jamaic , Immigration Act, as well as the British Passengers 
Act, expressly declare, that the proportion of passengers shall be three persons 
for every five tons old measurement, and of whatever tonnage the vessel may 
be, that the number of passengers shall be at the rate of one person for every 
ten superficial feet of the lower deck,—therefore no vessel could have on board 
** for every ton one negro.” 

The writer then states, that “they (the Africans) are first wholly in the 
power of the chiefs, who hand them over to the traders, and afterwards, for 
fourteen years, the slaves in reality of those who take themaway.” Now, the 
fact 1s, that the Africans are not apprenticed out at all. In Jamaica they are 
received by the Government Agent, under whose care they remain until they 
enter into agreements. and whose duty it is to see that every African under- 
stands the nature of the ageement he is about entering into. They are free to 
choose their Own masters, and the act provides, that no agreement shall be 
yinding for more than one year 
Having been the Government Agent at Kingston, Jamaica, up to the pe- 
riod of leaving that Island, near a month since, | have great pleasure In ma 
these facts known. During my period of o fice, several vessels arrived 
with Africans to my care—chiefly liberated Africans from the villages at Sierra 
I 


, 


one, and some native Shenbro and Kroomen ; in scarcely a single instance 
vas the agreement made for so long a period as one year, but generally for 


| three or six m mnths, and several at once entering on their own occount, to be 


paid the current wages for their labour, without any agreement at all. from 
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being much amongst these “people, I had great opportinity of knowitig “them 
intimately, and I have no hesitation in saying, that, for the greater part, they 
are intelligent people, capable of understanding their situation in a un- 
try, and eager for the payment of their wages the moment they ared 
SL EY A cna daily or weekly. 

the situation of the African is acknowledged by all to be much improved: by 
emigrating tothe West Indies ; and the vessels which now trade betwixt’Ja- 
maica and Sierra Leone, giving an opportunity to all who may wish to return, 
to do so at any period, must be of the greatest consequence, not only in esta- 
blishing a regular and direct intercourse betwixt the two countries, but in tend- 
ing to civilize Africa, and ensuring to the Africans those privileges which they 
are promised on quitting their native land. In the return vessel which sailed 
from Jamaica, some short time since, notless than sixteen Africans went back 
to speak of the country as they found it ; and it would be madness in the ex- 
treme for Jamaica, or any other British colony, to break faith, or not adhere 
strictly to any engagement entered into, even with the untutored Africans. 

am, sir, your Obedt. servant, JAS. PAUL, M. D. 

New York, 9th June, 1842. 

The following is the paragraph in The Express which has called forth Dr. 
Paul’s remarks :— 


“It should not be overlooked that, while the Right of Search has met with 
some advocates, even in our own country, on the ground that it was the only 
method by which the evils of the Slave Trade were to be remedied, England 
is herself carrying on at this moment, if we are not misinformed, a quasi trade 
in human beings—quite as much fraught with misery as that designed to be 
eradicated. Vessels, as late as the 7thof February of the present year, were 
in the river Gambia taking on board what they call ArppRENTicEs, for the use of 
their coloyies. In a vessel of 500 tons, 500 negroes were embarked, or, for 
every ton, one negro. These poor wretches go through the ceremony of sign- 
ing articles of indenture, without knowing the term for which they bind them- 
selves—the country to which they are going—or the language in which they 
are to be addressed. ‘They are first wholly inthe power of the chiefs,who hand 
them over to the traders, and afterwards for fourteen years the slaves in reality 
of those who take themaway. It is, by this evasion, the English supply their 
flesh marts, and give thousands of victims to the overseer. All this time, with 
considerate humanity, she asks to board the vessels of the United States, who 
bring away from the ccast of Africa neither slaves nor apprentices. Such hy- 
pocrisy deserves the contempt of the civilised world.” 

These are certainly bold assertions, and we, in common with every lover of 
truth, are very much obliged to Dr. Paul for refuting them. Indeed, it seems 
the climax of absurdity to suppose that England, after paying one hundred mi- 
lions of dollars to liberate her slaves, would immediately proceed to make fresh 
ones. Since the act of Emancipation it has been the leading policy of the 
British Government to guard against any abuse of that act, and the most watch- 
ful and jealous supervision on this point has been every where observed. 
When the Island of Jamaica passed its Immigration Act, to which Dr. Paul 
alludes, and under which he acted as Agent—it was provided that the planters 
might engage the emigrants for three years ; but the then Colonial Secretary, 
Lord John Russell, disallowed it, and fixed the longest period at one year. The 
island has now employed two vessels for bringing the Africans over, passage 
free, who are at liberty to go where they please on their arrival. They are 
landed in the colony free agents, subject to the restraint of no man. 

Two Committees were lately appointed by the House of Commons on the 
motion of Lord Stanley,to enquire into “the state of the British possessions 
on the West Coast of Africa, especially with reference to their present rela- 
tions with the neighbouring native tribes,” and to enquire into “ the state of 














the West India Colonies, in reference to the existing relations between em- 
ployers and labourers, the supply of labour,” &c. 

It was not alleged from any quarter, that wrong had been committed to ren- 
der these motions necessary, but government resolved with{true magnanimity 
to lay before the whole world every proceeding for which they were responsi- 
ble, whether it related to the newly imported labourers, or lately emancipated 
slaves. They seem resolved that the most hostile or incredulous of any nation 
shall not be left with an excuse for impugning the justice of their conduct to 





the African race. And with the vigilant eye of the British Parliament watch- 
ing over them, who can believe that those emigres can be wronged or oppress- 
ed. Butthis is not all. The new labourers go among a people of kindred 
race, where the coloured men form a large part of the Political Constituency, 
and who have both the will and ability to protect the new comers. The prompt- 
ness and decision with which the Government prohibited the conveyance of 
Fast Indian Hill Coolies to the Mauritius, the moment that it was ascertained 
that the climate was not suitable to them, ought to be a sufficient guarantee 
that the Aborigines of all countries under the protection or influence of Great 
Britain, may certainly calculate on their interests being guarded with the 
most scrupulous care. 

We are not among those who consider the British Act of Emancipation the 
perfection of wisdom, as the readers of this journal well know. We always 
thought the act hasty and ill-judged in many respects, but we have never ceas- 








ed to respect the motives of those who promoted it, and to defend the honour 
and integrity of England when unjustly assailed in relation thereto. 





St. George’s Cricket Club.—We call the attention of all lovers of manly 
sports and exercises to the advertisement of the St. George’s Cricket Club of 
this city, who are desirous of doing something more than the mere exercises 
of the game on their own ground, and amongst their own members. In the 
friendly challenge there given, their object is not only to stimulate their own 
energies, and ascertain the amount of their own skill, but to promote the 
use of this noble and manly game, this peculiarly British athletic exercise. 

If we know the members of this club rightly, we believe that they cherish 
a glowing and kind recollection of their Canadian antagonists, and still en- 
tertain the hope of being able to return, in New York, the hospitalities and at- 
tentions which they so bountifully received in Toronto ; they would likewise, 
be glad to meet them again, Bat in hand, on the Cricket Ground here, and once 
more engage with them in friendly contest. In making their challenge also 
we venture to say that it is not the arrogant confidence of their own superiori- 
ty, nor that they even believe themselves superior to other organised clubs ; 
but in ardent love of the sport, and their desire to find co-operation in its en- 
couragement, they throw abroad their friendly intimation of readiness to ex- 
change trials of skill with any other institution of a similar nature. 

Various circumstances have hitherto prevented us, very unwillingly, from no- 
ticing the proceedings of this British club of Cricketers, since their commence- 
ment of the current season. ‘They opened with all due solemnity, upon their 
own ground, on St. George’s Day,and after a heavy morning’s play,they showed 
the vigour of their appetites, and the healthy influence of their occupation, at 
the table of the St. George’s Society. Since then they have kept steadily to 
their days of practice, and are ready to evince thelr progress as soon as they 
shall find acceptors of their amicable challenge. 

The Steam ship Great Western, Capt. Hosken, arrived here on Saturday af- 
ternoon last, after a voyage of less than fourteen days from Liverpool. On her 
last voyage from hence she reached Liverpool in the brief time of about 12} 
days. Her return this time will be to Bristol. We are gratified to perceive 
an address couched in the warmest terms of respect and admiration which has 
been signed by the passengers in the Great Western and presented to Captain 
Hosken in testimony of their sense of his talents as a seaman and his merits as 
a gentieman 

Last week H._B M. Ship Warspite, commanded by Lord John Hay, came to 


the quarantine ground; and on Sunday morning she arrived at her anchorage 


off the Battery, exchanging salutes of thirteen guns, on each side, with the 
United States Ship North Carolina. ‘The Warspite, which is considered one of 
the finest ships in Her Majesty's service, remains here it is said, in order to re- 
ceive Lord Ashburton for his passage to England. His Lordship it will be re- 
membered came out in her. 





The Steam Ship British Queen, commanded by Capt. Keane, departed on her 
return voyage to Antwerp, on Tuesday last 

The distinguished novelist Charles Dickens, Esq., whose reception m this 
ountry has been of so flattering and gratifying a nature, has departed for Eng- 
land in the George Washington 

Bad Agents.—We are g\ad that some of our contemporaries are beginning to 
ry aside the false delicacy of sparing those dishonest agents who prey upon 
jublishers. The evil has become a formidable one, and as we have said on a 
ormer occasion, many persons procure the agency of newspapers with the ex- 


ress intent of robbing the proprietors We shallexpose the names of twoof 








yur agents very shortly who each owe us about $200. One we have already 


sued. We lose more by agents than by subscribers. 
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PAKK THEATRE. 
ONDAY EVENING, June 13—Labt night but three of Fanny Elssler’s engagement 
* La Sylphide,” and other entertainments. ; 
TUESDAY —a favorite Comedy, and other entertainments. 
The last three nights of Fanny Elssler’s engagement will be Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday of ihe presert week. 
Eee 





The Drawia. 


Park Theatre.—The Opera season has closed here, Mr. Manvers taking 
his farewell benefit on Monday evening last; and on Wednesday Mdile. Eissler 
commenced a short engagement (of six nights we believe) which is to be her 
farewell also. The house was what may be decidedly called a good one, but 
certainly nothing like the crowded ones which we have seen on the nights of 
her performances, and the Ballet of ‘* La Sonnambula” did not appear to cap- 
tivate the spectators in the same degree as its namesake in opera. It is always 
dangerous to give a new modification of an old favourite, for the earliest asso- 
ciations are with difficulty removed ; it is impossible to repress the involuntary 
comparisons which rise up in the mind, and which in most cases are unfavour- 
able to the last course. Now the opera of ‘* La Sonnambula” has long been a 
distinguished favourite in this community ; the composition itself is a fine one, 
and the remembrance of it is associated with many of the finest vocal artists 
who have flourished here. The strains of its numerous sweet melodies remain 
upon the ear, the masterly harmonies still arrest the judgment, and the inci- 
dents and acting continue their hold in the heart, moving us with nearly 
their primitive force whenever the memory reverts to that charming opera ;— 
how then can a performance which limits itself to one sense, and that an ex- 
ternal one, hope to supersede in public favour, a work which has never slacken- 
ed its hold on the public mind! Had the order of things been reversed, and 
the ballet been first given, it is probable that it would have been received with 
a greater warmth of approbation ; although, even then, if the representation 
had been with as little regard to the conventional delicacy of society, as that 
which has just been given, it is doubtful whether it would have passed without 
some animadversion on the part of the more moderate. 

On Thursday evening Mr. Kemble’s ‘‘'Tempest” was performed. On this 
head we have already said enough, and would gladly be spared the expression 
of further indignation. Well indeed may Shakspeare be on the decline when 
the platitudes and the absurdities which have crept into many of his best plays, 
are more in request than the genuine text of the bard himself, “‘O Tempora, 
O Mores !” 

Bowery Theatre.—The Herr Drishach has terminated his engagement here, 
and with his animals, over which he exercises such a wonderful sway, he goes to 
Philadelphia, where doubtless he will astonish as greatly as he has done here. 
The performances at this theatre at present are those of Spectacle ; and avery 
favourite one, which has not been brought before the public for some years, is 
now revived. ‘ The Ethiop” will be remembered by lovers of Melodrama, 
and it is now in course of representation with a powerful strength of cast, very 
superior scenery, decorations, and groupings, together with the excellent work- 
ing machinery for which this house is eminently distinguished. 





Among the theatrical on dits which are continually in course of circulation, 
we have heard one which if put into execution here would be likely to be at- 
tractive. It is no less than the representation of a selection from the Shak- 
speare plays, in each of whichthere are two or three characters of dramatic 
importance ; that Mr. Butler, Mr. Abbott, and Mr. Hamblin will probably join 
together in the same piece, aided in the less important characters by other able 
persons. The plays alluded to are such as “ Othello,” in which there are The 
Moor, Iago, and Cassio; “ Julius Cesar,” in which there are Brutus, Cassius, 
and Antony ; and a few others similarly cast ; it is said also that should the 





plan succeed the principal actors would exchange characters and thus give the 
public “another, yet the same” performance. The plan is a feasible one. and 
would probably be well encouraged by true dramatic patrons; the histrionic 
strength is a great one, and there are, besides, McCutcheon and one or 
two others of the Bowery Theatre, who would render good service to the Shak- 


speare Drama. We shall be glad to perceive the experiment tried. 


Nidlo’s Garden.—There is a freshness about the performances of the Ravel 
troupe at this elegant place of amusement, which is altogether fascinating. So 
greatly is this the case that they have not found it necessary—or at least it has 
been but in very slight degree—to vary the performances since the opening of 
the Garden ; the entertainments having been the exercises of the Tight Rope, 
and the Pantomime of ‘‘ The Conjurer’s Pills,’ with the interlude of the ‘ Gla- 
diators’ feats,” alternately with the little French performance by Dwarfs. By 
the bye, why do artists like the Ravels permit themselves so useless a 
piece of “ gaggery” as that of calling those persons Lapland dwarfs. They 
have neither the complexion, contour, nor any other attribute of that people of 
short stature, nor do we believe that such a pair could be found in all Lapland 
Besides, as the average height of these people is not greater than that of the 
Dwarfs performing here, a Lapland Dwarf would be diminutive indeed. 
These are French, aye, ‘every inch”’ French, and again we say that the pre- 
sent announcement of them is “‘gag” and of an useless kind. These two 
diminutives are exceedingly clever, particularly the female, whose action is 
completely artistical. 

We shall be glad to see a commencement of the Vaudevilles on the Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays, with a small, neat, clever company. There is much 
elegance in entertainments of this kind, when they are well got up, and well 
fitted ; and we think that with good management they would be able to throw 
off the unpopular term of “ Off-nights’” and delight quite as greatly in their 
way as the performances of even the Ravels. But undoubtedly it will be ne- 
cessary to have new pieces, of a sprightly character, with some smartness in the 
dialogue, a clever denouement, spirited acting, and not many characters. A 
great fault in the performance of Vauderille or of one act farces is, that the 
acting is too broad, sinking into buffoonery or launching into extravagance ; 
whereas the true pith and aim of well written pieces of this kind, is point, neat 
turns, easy expression, and manner ; in short the principal actors, ought to be 
artists, not clowns. 

Mr. Niblo has for his manager a very competent judge in these matters ; we 


mean Mr. Chippendale, of whom we are always happy to speak in terms of | 


commendation, for he well deserves them. This matter of the Vaudevilles is 


a safe one in his hands. 


Mitchell's Olympic Theatre —This house closed on Monday evening last, 


with “A Complimentary Benefit to the Manager, given by himself :”’ at least to | 
this effect said the bill, which bill was a capital winding up of the burlesque 
So ad- 
mirably was the little burlesque advertisement put together, and so judiciously 
nonsensical was its matter, that we know many persons who have been at the 
We have now 
briefly to say that the manager received the compliment he so justly deserved, 
and now he sits not idly, as we well believe, but keeps his mind busily at work, 
concocting new amusements for his patrons ; of which he will doubtless present 


magniloquent, a keen satire upon the realities which it caricatured. 


pains to possess themselves of copies, as curiosities of the kind 


a liberal abundance in September next 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Treatise on Manures, Grasses, &¢ 
the most useful and important in the series of pubjications put forth by the 
London Society for the Diffusion of useful knowledge ; it 


ble to Great Britain, the British Provinces, and the United States. In lan 


guage it is popular, in information it is lucid, and it is well illustrated with 


wood cuts. The rapid increase of population of the two 
trics, render the principal of agriculture daily a more important study. 


nected herewith, we may take occasion to recommend the 


. , , ‘ ‘ 
Comp ele Farmer's Library, which emanates from the same source as the 


The Horse, 2 


e all the peculiarities in eac! 


above, and is divided 
Catile, 3. Sheep, 4 


nto the following select heads, viz., 1. 


British Husbandry. In th 





department are carefully and skilfully treated, and the entire series presents a 
body of agricultural information which has not a superior in the publications of 
the present day. 
The above are imported and for sale by Edmund Baldwin, No. 155 Broad- 
way, in this city. 
RICKET.—The St. George’s Cricket Club of New York are desirous of playing a 
friendly Match at Cricket, Home and Home, or otherwise as may be agreed »pon 
with any regularly organised Ciub in the United States or Canada. Any commuuica- 


tion on this subject addressed to the President of the st. George’s Cricket Club, 177 
Broadway, New York, will receive attention. June 11-2t* 


ASTOR HOUSE. 
RICES—LADIES ORDINARY, $2 per day. The apartments devoted to families 
exclusively are spacious and elegant. 
Gentlemen’s Ordinary-.---. coeee 
Private Parlors, or suites of rooms, w 
Parlors extra. 
The charges at this Hotel are regular, and no higher than at other first rate Ho‘els. 
HOURS FOR MEALS. 

















awe Fk 
h private table... 3 $6 









Breakfast in Ladies and Gentiemen’s Ordinaries... . 8 o'clock. 
Dinner im Ladies’ Oruvinary.... 3 

ie Gentiemen’s Ordinary... oo- 34 
Tea, from....... SAAS So a ee ete yt 
Supper, from .........-s0-seccece-ee - 9to 12 





These are the regular hours, butif it suits the interest o nce of our patrons, 
we provide breaktast at auy moment between daylight and dinner-tine. Dinners for 
one or more at any hour {n short, we take pleasure in providing for the wants of our 
patrons, without regard to the hour or our own convenience, without extra charge. 

Gratetul for the liberal patronage which has been given to our establishment, we 
pledge ourselves to keep it ever inorder. We shail endeavour, without ceasing, to 
render everything agreeable to our guests, and respectfully request them to give notice 
of any negligence. CULEMAN & STETSON. 

June 11-3in. 





LIFTON HOUSE,—NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA,—Is situated near the Ferry tm 

front of the Falls, (the site was chosen as giving the best view of buth Falls,which 

are seen from every window on the side and front,) is buist in modern style, with Co- 
lumns and three Piazzas on both fronts, a large Promenade and Observatory on top. 

The interior arrangeinent of Parlors and Bedrooms cannot be surpassed. ihe sub- 

scriber, (late of the Eagle,) having leased it for aterm of years, has fitted and furnish. 

ed, and promises that nothing shall be wanting to make it tne most desirable stopping 

place at the Falls, and earnestly invites the attention of the public. 

© B. GRIFFEN. 


June i1-3m. 
N AGREEABLE RECREATION.—A visit to the extensive grounds at Huboken, 
the beauties of which nave been so highly extolled and which are so liverally 
thrown open to tle public, will prove as pleasant an excursion as can be made from 
the city at this season. The walks are now in good order, and the grounds are decked 
with all the luxuriant freshness of an early spring. Nothing can be more gratifying 
to the mind than the contemplation of so charming a scene. April 30 3m* 








LADY who has given instruction on the Piana Forte, for several years, in Canada, 
and also in this City, is desirous of obtaining a few more pu ils, or would have nu 
objection to accept a situation in a sch ol,in this City or vicinity, being perfectly com- 
petent to teach the general branches. The most satisfactory references will be given 
Address A. E. at the Office of this paper May 28-3t. 
AVILION HOTEL, Falls of Niagara, Canada, by THOMAS MOXEY, late of King- 
ston.—The PAVILION HOTEL, having been some time ago destroyed by fire, 1! 
hes been re-built and fitted up in superior style for the accommodation of the public 
Every care has been taken to render the PAVILION worthy of public patronage ; 
and the arrangements in conducting it, are suchas must command general approval 
and support. 
Ladies and Gentlemen visiting the FALLS during the season will find the PAVILION 
a must comfortable place of resurt, where every attention will be shewn them and no 
pains spared to provide, not only the necessaries, but the luxuries of the season. 
City of the Falls, April, 1842. April 23-3m. 








INSTITUTION FOR THE TREATMENT OF CALCULOUS AFFECTIONS, STRIC 
TURES, AND OVHER DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS. 
HE undersigned, formerly Professor of Surgery in the Coliege of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the University of the State of New York, and in the Medical Coilege 
of Ohio, begs leave to inform the Medical Profession that he has established an institu- 
tion. for the accommodation of patients labour:ng uader Calculuus Affections,Strictures, 
Fistula, Diseases of the Bladder Kidneys, &c. 

The following reasons have induced him to establish this Institution : 

Ist. He has for several years experienced great difficulty in procuring fit apartments 
for patients, and the necessary attendants, at boarding-houses and hotels 

2nd. Lithotrity (or breaking the stone in the bladder, and allowing it to pass off with 
the urine) has, toa great exient, superseded Lithotomy, (or cutting for stone in the 
bladder.) and it is weil known that he surgeons have sufficient patients to make tt 
an object for them to aoquire the knowledge. or procure the instruments vecessary for 
— operation ; consequently the practice of it must be confined toa very limited num- 

er. 

3d. He has long been aware of the propriety of practitioners devoting their time and 
attention to those brauches of the profession to which they feel themselves particular- 
ly adapted, and in which they have sought knowledge and gained experience. 

As the Members of the Profession are generally aware thatthe undersigneu has prac- 
tised Lithotrity for many years, and devoted mucn of his time to diseases of the urinary 
organs, he hopes that this [nsti'ution will meet withthe approbation of his friends ip 
the profession, and the public. 

Any person desiriag further information, may apply, personally or by letter, to him 
at No. 9 Park Place, New York. ALBAN GOLDSMITIIL, M- D- 

Jan. 1-if. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OLL.—A delightlully fragrant preparation tor the Mair 

that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows 4 biilliant gloss with atendercy to curl, and isthe only kwown specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmusphere or crowded 
rooms. 

Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
ov which are the words ** Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmuunted by a portiaitof the Q: een. Also the signature of 
the proprietors inred—on the inner side ot the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,02s letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydoris an aromatic creamy lquid,the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan. pimples, freck’es ond other cutaneons disor- 
ders, itis highly recommended to gentleme: to use after shaving and will preseive the 
skin soft ar d white in the most inclement wea'her. 

Rowland’s Odonto 1s without a rive] as ade ntrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweeteus the breath 

AS a security against counterfeits a small Jabel is attached to every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents fur 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DUDGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 

Feb. 5-ly-e.o w, 








\ ILLIAM BRYSON, a native of Scotland, left Ramsay, Bathurst District, Canada, 
about 3 years ago intending to go to the [linois Canal, and has not since been 

heard of Any information respecting him will be thankfully received by his Parents 

in Ramsay, 0; at th's office. May 2! 3, 


big mee iy gd WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE WANUFACTOPY, No. 12 Spruce 
Street, New York —The attention of the public is solicited by the subseriber to the 
elegant and useful artic e of household furniture, without whic no 1oom, however 
well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges 
to be the most effective ornainents thal can be possibiy introduced. 

These shades have now beenin general use in all climates for more than five years, 
so that expe: lence now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion is 
decidediy in their favour is sufficiently shown by the gieat and cunstantly mcreasing 
demand for them. 

The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety ever invented of the 
real Cransparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are warranted to wash 
welland easily. and te last with proper usage at jeast ten years Their prices, with 
mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. 

It is necessary to remark that all shades mide at this establishment have the subscri- 
be’’s name attached to them GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street. N Y, 

N.B.—A liberal disconnt is made where a quant ty is taken. Mar. 12-if. 


ORGAN MANUFACTORY. 
ANTHONY stRFET, New York. 


HE undersigned has great pleasure in laying the following before the public: 
** York, Pa., Sept 20, 1841. 








To George Jardine, Organ builder, New York. 
Dear Sir,—The undersigned takes pleasure in informing you that the new large organ 








By John Donaldson.—This is one 0} 
, | he ts enabled to supply instruments, whether for church or parlour of supenorquanty 


t is intimately con- Oct. (6-6in. 
nected with the most essential principles of agriculture, and is equally applica- 


‘ GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


st-mentioned coun- 


Con- 


} 





which you have just erected in the German Reformed Church in this place, has given 
} entire satisfaction. 
| Intheir opinion, the high reputation which you have hitherto borne as a skilful and 
experienced Organ builder, is tully sustained by it. 

It is pronounced by those who are regarded as judges of instrumental music, a supe- 
rior instiument. 


Very respectfully yours, 

Jno. Cares, Pastor, 

Danie] Weaver. President, 

Jacob Spangler, Secretary, 

Killian Small. Organist, 

Michael Bentz, Organist, 

Jno. C Barnity, Organist, Harrisburgh.” 

I cheerfully concur with the above :ecommendation, having tried the instrument, 

previous to its removal from this city. 8S. P. TAYLOR, Organist. 


He is permitted also to refer to the Rev. Dr Hawks St. Thomas Hall. Finshing, and 
the Rev. C. B. Dana, Christ Church. Alexandria. D.C., for whose beautiful churches he 
hes, within these /°w months, erected large organs 

And also to agreat number of clergymenand professors from whom he has received 
most flattering testimonials for Organs supplie d. 

G J. continuesto manufacture all descriptions of organs from the largest sized to the 
smallest—and for country churches where organ'sts aie difficull Lo be procured, those 
of the self-playing,or Finger and Barrel actions combined. are particula:!y recom 
mended: these instruments by the simplest mechanical means, perform psalmedy and 
chants in the first style of execution, and they have for many years been in general 
use inthe country churches through ut © ngland. 

The subscriber begs to state thal possessing every means. convenient premises. em- 
ploying none but first rate experienced workmen added tu his own practical know ledge, 


and upon very favourable terms. 
GEORGE JARDINE, 


Organ Builder 


SORIA & CO. 

Dyers, No. 490 Pearl Street 

ESPECTFULLY inform the public that in conseqrence 
they have REOUCED their PRICES for DYEING all! kindsof SILK. COTTON.a 
WOOLEN GOODS. and for clean-ing in the French sty!e, Mer: o ad Camet's flair 
Shawls ; and for the better accommuodation of their up town customers they have 

opened at ch office at 

257 Blecker Street 
Merchants can have all kinds of Go d put upin tt 


nds Dyedar eir original form 





f “the difficult times” 





. 
ll, 

NEES aaa 
Goss HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the publie 

that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected. and purpose. 
ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception 
ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests, 
The plan is pre t for ience, as families, and persons desirous of accom. 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and die} 
furnished therein, at all times, and in 7 manner agreeable to theirtaste. The best 
—— are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
the house. 
To this establishmentthere is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the mostapproved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 
In connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New Street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. 
The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street,the Public offices, andthe Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the city. : : 
The Proprietor,gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiy- 
ed from hispatrons, assures them that he willavoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant hima call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 
The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisementten times and send their bills to 
F. Blancard. Aug 14-tf. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE STEAM SHIP GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant J. Hosken, R.N., commander, 
The above Steam Ship, having been completely overhauled, new covpered, and 
put in the best order in every respect, will commence her regular voyages on the 2nd 
of April next, on which day she will sail from Bristol for this port. In order the better 
to accommodate ti.e Liverpoo! trade. it has been determined that she shall make alter- 
nate voyages between New York and Liverpool, and New York and Bristol. Her sa:l- 
ing days for the year from each port are appointed as follows— 
From New York. From England. 
28th of April for Liverpool. 2d of April from Bristol, 
16th of June f..r Bristol. 2istof May from Liverpool. 
lith of August for Liverpool. 16th of July from Bristol. 
29th of Sept. for Bristol 3rd of Sept. from Liverpool 
17th of Nov. for Liverpool. 22d of Octobe: from Bristol. 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply personally, or by letter, to 
Jan. 29, uf. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st, 
BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPs, 
O* 1200 TONS AND 440 HORSE POWER EACH.—Under Contract with the Lords 
of the Adwwiralty.—Will sail from Liverpool and Boston via Halifax, as follows:— 
From Liverpool, 











From Boston, 


Caledonia, E. G. Lott, Commander April 19, May 16. 

Acadia, Riery, do May 4, June 1, 

Columbia, Judkins, do May 19, June 16, 

Britannia, J, Hewitt, co June 4, July 2, 

Caledonia, E.G. Lott, do June 19, July 16, 

Acadia, Riery, do July 5, Aug. }, 
Passage Money—From Boston to Live! pool,.......... sedatncstbasubsduceaba $150 
te os DU tsckndcpcbenndeaehen codeine $20 


These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No Berth secured until paid for. 
Note—Ali letters and news papers must pass through the Post Office. Merchandise 
and specie (except for personal expenses) shipped under the name of luggage, will be 
charged as freight and liable to Custom House regulations. 
Specie taken on freight. Apply to BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON, 
May 21 26 Broad-street. 
STEAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN ANTWERP AND NEW YORK 
ViA SOUTHAMPTON, (Eng) 
ELGIAN ST*°AMER BRITISH QUEEN, M. M. Keane, commander. The above 
svlendid steamer being im the best order in every respect, the days of her depar- 
ture for the year from each port have been fixed as follows :— 
From New York. From Antwerp. From Southampton. 
On 7th June, 1842. | On 4th May, 1842. On 7th May, 1542. 
7th Aug., ” 7th July, ” 10th July, ” 
7th Oct., = 7th Sept.. 10th Sept.,” 
Price of passage, meals not included, to Southampton or Antwerp $70: Steward’s 
fees $262}. Meals willbe served on the plan of a continental hotel, in the best 
manner and at fixed and moderate prices, passengers heing only charged when par 
taking of the same. 
The price of passage to either of the above ports can also be engaged if preferred 
with meals. and Steward’s tees included for $97 62}, exclusive of wines. 
An experienced Surgeon accompanies the ship 
For freight, passage, or any further Information apply to 
May 7-61. Hi. W. T. & H. MALI, Agents, 41 Beaver street. 


PACKETS FOR HAVKE. (Second Line.) 
fPVHE Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows: 
From New York From Havre 
Ist Jan. May ano Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell, master,i6th March July,and Nov 
ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk, master, 16th April,Aug., aud Dec, 
IstApril, Aug.and’ Dec. — Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept., and Jan 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cavin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers,free trom any other than the expen- 
ses actuaily incurred onthem. For freightor passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. ¥ Tontine Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sailirom New York on the Sth, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 5th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-|Daysof Sailing from Havre 
York. 
Argo, C. Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. &[4pril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, . wm * 2, “ iiMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
g. « 8 “ 


Burgundy, DL. Lines, a “F 8 





, ’ 
tmeratd, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec t] ‘** 24, * 24, ‘ 2% 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, . » 16, “ Jéllune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Ville de Lyon, }C. Stoddard, . 2... * & “a * » = Bo * SS 
Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. 6, Jan. S| “* 4, ** 24, “ %4 
silvie DeGrasse,|L Weiderhold oe 16, * 16, “ Wiuly 1, Nov. 1, March! 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castom, nk, *§ BH i, hie 3 * - » 


’ 
Duch d’Urleans, A. Richardson |JJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. +t] ** 24, 4, ‘* 24 


1 
16, * 1}4ug 1, 
rn 8 








Suitly, |WCThompsoi 16, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, iW. W. Pell - ‘ 24 om “6 we 66 


These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, Comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices, 
' C. BOLVON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLUUK, Jr., 46 Suuth-st. 

NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
This line of pactets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succee | each other in the order in which they are named, sailag punetualiy from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th. and 20th, and from Lond. n onthe 7th, 17th, ana 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 








Ships. | Masters. Days of Saning from New| Days of Sailing from 

| | York. Loudon. . 
St. James, W.IT Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, [S. B. Grifing, | “* 10, *"10, * 10) © 8 BF, ¢ 8 
Gladiator, |T. Britton, * eh. * Mm, “* 20 March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick Feb. }, June 1, Oct. 1) * J7, % 17, “ Ie 
Wellington, D.¢ hadwick, nm" wy on ns a ee 
Quebec, F H Heovard, “oo, * SD, ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
VPhitadelphia, \Ilovey, |March 1, July 1, Nov. 1} ** 37, * 17, “ M7 
Samson, Smith, oe aw * “$2 ¢ , « 8," 
Hendrickludson E E Morgan, | ** 20, * 20, ‘* 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, IH. Huttieston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) * 17 he ~* 17 
Toronto, R. Gris votd, | * J0, * 10, ‘mh * F - & * & 
Westminster, IG. Moore, "mh * Be, * 90\June 7. Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. G eat care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these pact ets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by thein, unless regular Bills of Lading are sigh edtherefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

: GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,134 Front st. 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged fer their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the fullowing order. viz:— 

Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing trom New| Days of Sailing from 
York. “ Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, Allen, oo *& 3 “ 6 13/Sept. 1, Jan; 3, May 1 
North America,|A. B. Lowber, 7 mam < 
Roscius, J. Collins 
Europe, A.C. Marshall,|Aug. 1, Dec. 
ndependence, |Nye, | eo 


Sheffield, F.P Allen, i Sa 2 , June t 
New*York, Cropper, “ 19, “ 19, “  yg) a 71 «8 i 
Siddons, Cobb, } * 25, “ 25, ae a. 13, “ 13 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.J, Jan. 1, 

| «46 7 “ce 7 “ 7 “ 95, 4 2. 


Ruscve, H. Huttleson, ’ ’ : 5, . 
s. Whitney, Thompson, | “13, ** 13,  * 13\Nov 1, March 1, July 1 
Columbus, | Cole, Sem * HW, “ 19) “ 7. = ao : 
Sheridan. |Depeyster, ‘6 95, he 25, “ 95) * 13, < 13, . . 
South america, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June }| * 19, * 19, a 19 
G. Washington,|A. Burrows, | ‘* 7, ** 7,” 7; * 25, %  &, 25 
United States, |Brition, | i. “Gi 13, “ 4y2Dec. 3, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, mieweltea | “1 “§ w+ we a * y 
Garrick, Skiddy, ;* oe = 25, “6 25} “ 13, “ 13, y 13 
Oxford, iJ. Rathbone Nov. 1. March 1, July s ? am * 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded with elegant accommo} 
dations fo: passengers The price of passage from New Yé | k to Liverpool is fixed ai 
$i 00. without wines or liquors and from Liverpool] to New York at 35 guineas incluc- 
ng wines stores and bedding 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
narcels or packages sent by them unless regular bills of lading are signed theref Hi 

A ents for snips Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus South America Engiana, 
New York and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. of ©. TT MARSHALL N.Y 

BARING BROTHERS & Co. Liverpool 

Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian Sheffield and United States, 

. RONERT KERMIT N.Y 
T. & IL SANDS & Co Liverpool 





Carpets and wea:ing apparel cleansed in the best er nov 7#m 


ILK DRESSES WATERED FEATHERS CLEANED AND DYED 





Agents for ships Patrick Henry. Invley e Ro coe and George Washington, 
GRINNELI INTURN & ¢ 0., 78 South-st.. N.Y. ; 
WILDES. PI K GILL & >. Rumford-st., Liverpo 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sher md Garrick, , 
» , hits ‘ EK. COLLINS & Co. New York. | 
i WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoo%s 
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